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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Max Eastman’s Companions: Beginning with next week’s 
issue, we’re very pleased to announce, THE New LEADER will 
publish two chapters from Max Eastman’s forthcoming book, 
Great Companions. (The publisher is Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy; publication date of the book, April 9.) 

Eastman, of course, requires no introduction to NL readers 
or, for that matter, to any literate American, He is an “origi- 
nal,” a man who seems to have discovered the secret of 
perpetual youthfulness and the unique ability to suffuse his 
whole life, his personal relationships, his political activities 
and his creative writing with a special brand of spirited, 
joyous indepenence. 

It is characteristic of the man that his three most famous 
books are Enjoyment of Poetry (1913), Enjoyment of 
Laughter (1936) and Enjoyment of Living (1948). It is 
equally characteristic that the friends, antagonists and inti- 
mates—“great companions,” as he calls them—of his long, 
colorful and free-wheeling career include such diverse per- 
sons as those to whom he devotes essays in this book: Albert 
Einstein, Ernest Hemingway, E. W. Scripps, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, Sigmund Freud, Pablo Casals, Leon Trotsky, 
Bertrand Russell, George Santayana, Charlie Chaplin and 
John Dewey. 

Out of these warm anecdotal pages, we have chosen two 
chapters: “Problems of Friendship with Trotsky,” that flinty 
and brilliant revolutionist, and “John Dewey: My Teacher 
and Friend.” The latter chapter is not only a personal por- 
trait, but the story of Dewey’s life and the development of 





his ideas as he personally related them to Max Eastman, 

EpUCATION AND SciENCE: The Winter 1959 number of 
Daedalus, the journal of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, is devoted in its entirety to “Education in the Age 
of Science.” It consists of the papers read and discussed at 
a seminar organized last June by the Tamiment Institute, 
(Readers will recall a summary article on the seminar by 
Norman Jacobs, Tamiment’s Educational Director, NL, June 
23, 1958.) 

To give you an idea of the scope of the papers, here 
is a partial table of contents: 

Introduction—Brand Blanshard, professor of philosophy, 
Yale University. 

The Ends and Content of Education—Sidney Hook, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, New York University. 

What Is Education?—George N. Shuster, President, 
Hunter College. 

The Place of Science in a Liberal Education—Ernest 
Nagel, professor of philosophy, Columbia University. 

Education and Its Proper Relationship to the Forces of 
American Society—Arthur Bestor, professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Education and the World Scene—Reinhold Niebuhr, pro- 
fessor of applied Christianity. Union Theological Seminary. 

Education and World Politics—Hans J. Morgenthau, pro- 
fessor of political science, University of Chicago. 

The Academic Career—David Riesman, professor of social 
sciences, Harvard University. 
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The Old Dominion's big cities accept token desegregation of their schools, but 


‘massive resistance’ is maintained in the rural ‘Southside’ areas 


Virginia 


RicHMOND 

OURT-ORDERED school integration 

a in Virginia has set a pattern 

of urban indifference and rural de- 

fiance that foreshadows prolonged 
inner turmoil in the South. 

As the walls of legal “massive 
resistance” came tumbling down in 
the Old Dominion, a bitter split 
opened in the ranks of the long- 
dominant Democratic party organiza- 
tion headed by Senator Harry Byrd 
—perhaps the most efficient political 
machine in America. The organiza- 
tion—and all white Virginians— 
faced a common challenge to en- 
trenched custom, yet the conse- 
quences of yielding to that challenge 
differed widely because of local con- 
ditions. Acceptance of “token” in- 
tegration in the cities was clearly 
preferable to abolition of public edu- 
cation; but rural communities, un- 
able to “contain” integration, were 
prepared to fight to the last ditch. 

After the Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals, in mid-January, had de- 
clared unconstitutional the _ state’s 
“massive resistance” laws, Norfolk 
and Arlington swiftly complied with 
Federal court desegregation orders. 
Shortly after, Alexandria, in northern 
Virginia, followed suit. In each com- 
munity, integration was accomplished 
peacefully, with scarcely a ripple of 
protest. But when the string of legal 
delay ran out for Warren County. 
the ghost of “massive resistance” 
arose, wearing a new expression. 


Warren County High School—the 
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RicHarp WHALEN is associate editor 
of the Richmond (Va.) News Leader. 
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By Richard Whalen 


Shenandoah Valley community’s only 
secondary school—had been closed 
in September 1958, the first school 
in the South to be padlocked under 
state anti-integration laws. When the 
school was reopened on February 18, 
1959, under Federal court order, 
something unexpected happened. 
Twenty-two Negro children advanced 
up the hill at Front Royal, eager to 
begin a new experience. But only 
15 white teachers greeted the Negroes 
as they entered the 30-classroom 
school building. Five blocks away, 
some 800 white high school students 
remained in private, segregated 
classes, established last fall by their 
parents and teachers from the closed 
school. The white citizens of Warren 
County took a stand that is legally 
uncertain and demands personal and 
financial sacrifice. Yet they chose 
their ground unanimously. Why? 
The answer lies in the sociology 
of the Southern countryside, whether 
in mountainous Warren County, the 
piney woods of North Carolina, the 
sultry lowlands of South Carolina, 
the clay hills of Georgia or the Mis- 
sissippi delta. To understand the 
rural South it is important to con- 
sider briefly the urban situation. 
Integration came quietly to Nor- 
folk, Virginia’s largest city, and to 
the two communities in the shadow 
of Washington because it posed no 
immediate threat to the social preju- 
dices of the overwhelming white 
majority. In each instance, the num- 
ber of Negro children involved was 
negligible. In Norfolk, 17 Negroes 
were integrated into a white school 
population of 24,890. Arlington ad- 
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mitted four Negroes to a white school 
population of 21,417. Nine Negro 
youngsters now attend classes among 
11,950 white children in Alexandria. 

Also, the impact of integration 
was slight because it was widely 
spread. Only one of 42 white schools 
in Arlington was integrated; three 
of Alexandria’s 16 white schools were 
affected. Though Norfolk accepted 
Negroes into six of seven white 
secondary schools, 27 elementary 
schools were untouched. 

Moreover, two factors were de- 
pended upon to hold integration to 
a mere trickle: long-established 
school districts, based on residential 
segregation, and severely restrictive 
pupil-assignment policies, given ex- 
plicit approval by Federal judges. 
Secure behind this double barrier, 
white citizens in Norfolk, Arlington 
and Alexandria calmly watched the 
old order pass. 

Not so in Warren County. There, 
as in rural areas across the South, 
integration meant a sudden, complete 
overthrow of the established order. 

Warren County, like many rural 
counties, has only one white high 
school; the “attendance district” 
coincides with the geographical limits 
of the county. More than communi- 
ties throughout Virginia, Warren 
County ignored the doctrine of 
“separate but equal’’: it has no Negro 
high school. Until the desegregation 
suit was filed last year, some 130 
Negro teenagers were being sent 
away from their homes to live in 
adjoining counties, where they at- 
tended Negro schools. 

When 22 of them sought admission 





to Warren County High School last 
September, the county was defense- 
less, legally and morally. Federal 
District Judge John Paul, a sharp- 
spoken elderly Republican, verbally 
flayed the derelict Democrats of War- 
ren County and directed that the 22 
applicants (who had been rejected 
by the school board) be admitted to 
the white school, along with all 
others “similarly situated.” 

Barely one-tenth of 
County’s 15,000 
Negro. The county, deep in Virginia’s 


Warren 
inhabitants are 


lush orchard country, is far removed, 
geographically, economically and 
culturally, from areas of the state 
with a traditional “race problem.” 
Yet the advance of Warren County’s 
small Negro minority was rebuffed 
by the great white majority. What, 
then, can be expected of slender 
white majorities and even minorities 
elsewhere? 

Twenty-four Virginia counties have 
a greater than 50 per cent Negro 
enrollment in their public schools. 
All but two of these counties are 
south of the James River, in the 
tobacco and timber region known 
as Southside. Heavy black soil and 
a large Negro population give South- 
side Virginia a different and am- 
biguous name—the Black Belt. 

Tobacco-growing Brunswick Coun- 
ty is typical of the Black Belt, and 
typical of much of the South out- 
side the cities. The 1950 census 
sets the county’s population at 20,136 
—8,490 whites and 11,646 Negroes. 
Negro school children outnumber 
the whites by 2,800 to 1,480. 
Brunswick has two high schools, one 
for each race, on the outskirts of 
the county seat, Lawrenceville. Chil- 
dren are transported by bus from 
every corner of the county to these 
two schools, and to three white and 
six Negro elementary schools. At the 
high-school level, and at almost all 
of the elementary schools, racially 
restrictive attendance districts can- 
not be drawn. Whites and Negroes 
farm and live side by side. 

In Brunswick County, integration 
would mean permanent white ac- 





ceptance of minority status, for the 
Negro birthrate far outstrips the 
white. With this prospect 
them, the whites 
County freely speculate on the life- 
expectancy of public education. 
One Southside county—Prince Ed- 
ward—has shown the way for its 
Black Belt neighbor-counties. A de- 
fendant in the original desegregation 
suit, Prince Edward County has had, 


before 
of Brunswick 
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for almost four a skeleton 
private school system, ready to be 
activated overnight. Prince Edward 
schools are financed on a month-to- 
month basis; public school teachers, 
most of them natives, are under con- 
tract with the private school founda- 
tion; textbooks and desks are stored; 
lodge halls and churches are promised 
for use as classrooms. 

Until February, Prince Edward’s 
preparations seemed excessively cau- 
tious to most Southsiders. They had 
been promised repeatedly that the 
state would not yield an inch to the 
“race-mixers.” And they banked on 
that pledge. The 1957 gubernatorial 
campaign, pitting an uncommonly 
attractive Republican, State Senator 
Ted Dalton, against then-Attorney 
General J. Lindsay Almond, was 
fought solely on the issue of “mas- 
sive resistance.” 

Dalton, advocating a pupil-assign- 


years, 






ment plan similar to North Caro. 
lina’s, was buried as Almond rolled 
into the Statehouse by a margin oj 
more than 135,000 votes. heavily 
padded by huge Southside majorities, 
One measure of the Byrd organiza. 
tion’s strength is the fact that the 
Fourth and Fifth Congressional Dis. 
tricts, embracing the Southside, cap 
deliver a majority of 70,000 votes, 

Almond branded Dalton an “ip. 
tegrationist’” and was hailed as the 
shining hope of the Black Belt. To. 
day, however, his name is anathema 
south of the James. Large blocs of 
supporters have bolted in the Pied. 
mont, too, leaving the Governor, a 
country boy from Orange County, 
in the strange position of finding 
most of his admirers in urban com- 
munities. What happened? 

Many Southsiders believe Almond 
“quit.” Actually, after an act of 
eleventh-hour bravado, he behaved 
as the excellent lawyer he is. Though 
a convinced segregationist, the Gov- 
ernor steadfastly refused to obstruct 
Federal court integration orders by 
“interposing” state 
Governor Orval Faubus of Arkansas 
did. He 
tactics as futile, debasing gestures, 
because of the unquestioned power 
of the Federal Government to compel 
obedience to the law of the land. 

Consequently, when “massive re- 
sistance” crumbled, Almond resisted 
the plea of Southsiders to continue 
the struggle. His decision was not 
made easily. Intense conflict of head 


authority, as 


saw such_ obstructionist 


and heart was evident in his statewide 
radio address on January 20, the 
day after the Virginia high court's 
ruling. 

In this somber, restrained submis- 
sion to Federal power, Governor Al 
mond severed his ties with the 
Southside and caused a fragmenta: 
tion of the previously solid Byrd 
organization. A new political figure 
emerged—the Almond “moderate.” 
Actually, the Governor’s emergency 


program was pushed through theg 


General Assembly by an odd coali- 
tion of “Almond Democrats.”  anti- 


Byrd (national) Democrats and 
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Southwest Virginia Republicans, in- 
duding Senator Dalton, who man- 
fully denied himself the pleasure of 
gloating publicly. The Governor's 
program called for: 

¢ Repeal of the state’s compulsory 
school attendance law. 

¢ Payment of a $250-a-year tui- 
tion grant to any parent who wished 
to transfer his child from a public, 
integrated school to a private school. 

¢ Appointment of a 40-member 
commission, led by State Senator 
Mosby G. Perrow of Lynchburg, to 
map the state’s school strategy. 

An embittered core of Southsiders 
and Democratic organization stal- 
warts sought support for harsher 
measures of delay and evasion, but 
the votes were lacking. The majority 
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in both Houses stood with Almond 
and chose grudging “containment” 
over continued “massive resistance.” 
Black Belt legislators, unable to “con- 
tain” integration in their communi- 
ties, left Richmond empty-handed. 

Underlying the conflict of Almond 
“moderates” and unrelenting “mas- 
sive resisters” was the stark alterna- 
tive: integrated schools or no schools. 
City folk, though staunch segrega- 
tionists, were not prepared to give 
so much to prevent so little. Since 
the school closings of September 
1958, Committees for Public Schools 
had sprung up across the state, with 
a membership of some 18,000. New 
committees are now being formed in 
22 communities. This crusade for 
public education—an unusual cause 
to be championing in the post-sput- 
nik age—was given impetus by pre- 
dictions of economic ruin if the state 
school system were abandoned. 

Dr. Lorin A. Thompson, Director 
of the Bureau of Economics and 
Population Research at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, privately circulated 
a much-discussed paper, “Some Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Virginia’s Current 
Educational Crisis.” The effects of 
school closing, Dr. Thompson said, 
long-range. 
More specifically, he reported : 

“An increasing number of new 
Plants are having difficulties in bring- 
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ing into their plants the highly 
trained personnel needed to guide 
production and distribution _ pro- 
grams. Some skilled workers in these 
new plants and industries have al- 
ready left because they regarded the 
education of their children to be of 
paramount importance.” 

His arguments were echoed else- 
where, particularly in Norfolk, where 
school closings jeopardized the city’s 
giant naval installation—the main 
prop of the local economy. Moreover, 
Virginia last year accelerated its 
drive for new industry. The pro- 
moters of the New South found solid 
arguments for discarding, at ap- 
parently slight cost, an institution of 
the Old South. 

But the Black Belt wasn’t listening 
to anyone but its own. Unyielding 
segregationists addressed mass meet- 
ings and rallies at which signatures 
were sought on a petition to be pre- 
sented to the Perrow Commission. 
The plea, inspired by the fiery De- 
fenders of State Sovereignty and In- 
dividual Liberties, declares: 

“We call upon you who have been 
chosen by us as our leaders and 
representatives to restore to us our 
enjoyment of Virginia’s honor and 
sovereign states’ rights and rapidly 
to put Virginia back into the en- 
viable position of no integration and 
we assure you the people will support 
you in so doing.” 

While this petition passed from 
hand to hand on Southside Main 
Streets, other Virginians were pass- 
ing across suburban coffee tables ap- 
plications for membership in the local 
Committee for Public Schools. Both 
segregationists and “moderates” were 
girding for the approaching battle. 

The Perrow Commission will re- 
port on March 31, when the General 
Assembly reconvenes. Almost certain- 
ly, the Commission will recommend 
either amendment or outright repeal 
of Section 129 of the Virginia Con- 
stitution, which requires the state to 
maintain a system of free, public 
schools. Amendment, the more likely 
course, would enable communities to 
remove themselves, by popular vote, 


from the state system and to set about 
establishing private schools. Radical 
alteration of Virginia’s 90-year-old 
public school system seems inevitable. 

Under a policy of local option, 
assuming Section 129 is amended, 
triple-track school operation might 
emerge: public, integrated schools in 
urban communities; private, segre- 
gated schools in some urban areas 
and practically all rural areas; pub- 
lic, segregated schools where Negroes 
do not press for desegregation. 

A cloud of legal doubt haggs over 
the state-financed tuition-grant pro- 
gram. Some Black Belt spokesmen 
predict that the courts will sweep 
it aside as a subterfuge. They are 
urging creation of genuinely private 
schools, supported wholly by private 
contributions and perhaps assisted 
indirectly through revision of state 
tax-deduction requirements. 

The retreat from public to private 
education, already begun in several 
areas of Virginia, springs mainly 
from the popular image of the school 
as an institution of learning and of 
social intercourse. Where the school 
is but one of many community 
gathering-places, as in Norfolk, the 
importance of maintaining public 
education far outweighs the tradi- 
tion of social separation of the races. 
In Warren County and Brunswick 
County, however, the school is the 
focal point of community life. Revo- 
lution there is revolution everywhere. 

Evil days are upon Virginia, and 
they are fast overtaking the entire 
South. Conflicts are stirring in 
Georgia, Louisiana and _ Florida, 
where cities, faced with imminent in- 
tegration orders, are chafing under 
“massive resistance” strategy im- 
posed by rurally-dominated legisla- 
tures. As in Virginia, differences be- 
tween city and country will be thrown 
into bold relief, dividing people who 
would prefer to remain united. The 
closely-woven fabric of a _ society 
bound by custom may well be torn 
asunder by recrimination, as an in- 
stitution of the Old South painfully 
gives way to the aspirations of the 
New. 
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NCLE SAM is by far the greatest 

real estate owner in this coun- 
try. I am told that the National Park 
Service manages about 25 million 
acres. And that includes only the 
main set of parks, monuments, 
memorials and historical sites. Be- 
yond these, and separate from them, 
are the National Forests, the Fish and 
Wild-Life Reserves and the vast areas 
controlled by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. These various sorts ,of hold- 
ings are under the management of 
different boards—some of them con- 
nected with the Department of Agri- 
culture, and some with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

There is nothing wrong with all 
this. As far as I know, these pieces 
of property are all managed con- 
scientiously according to the prin- 
ciples laid down by Congress. But 
they all contain wild and unspoiled 
stretches of virgin wilderness. 

Last week I quoted some para- 
graphs from letters written by one 
of my favorite authors, Joseph Wood 
Krutch. He was lamenting to all the 
world the fact that in our national 
parks and forests precious remnants 
of wilderness are in danger. The on- 
tramping millions, he complained, 
are treading down dainty plants, 
scaring away timid animals and, in 
general, with their improved high- 
ways, automobiles and airplanes, 
putting an end to the conditions 
which have furnished the quiet and 
meditative nature-lover an oppor- 
tunity to escape from steel and 
cement smog. 

Well, 15 United States Senators 
have had the same idea. Perhaps 
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By William E. Bohn 


Preserving Our 
Wildernesses 


they want to preserve a few spots 
where they can escape from the 
voters and the journalists and think 
of something besides ballots and 
budgets. The 15 wilderness-loving 
Senators, led by Hubert Humphrey 
(D.-Minn.), have introduced what is 
known as the Wilderness Bill. It 
seems to me a measure aimed at 
definitely civilizing objectives. 

The wilderness spots which are 
to be designated and protected will 
not be placed under the authority 
of any new commission. In general, 
they are to be under the eye of an 
authoritative but inexpensive Coun- 
cil made up of the Secretaries of In- 
terior and Agriculture, a Smith- 
sonian Institution representative and 
three citizens appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the help of the Senate. 
The members are to receive no pay 
—only expenses when actually in 
service. 

The Council, which has an initial 
appropriation of only $100,000, is 
expected to report annually to Con- 
gress. When Senator Humphrey in- 
troduced the bill, he made a great 
point of the fact that it provides for 
no new administrative body to mess 
things up and demand additional ap- 
propriations. The bodies which are 
now administering these beauty spots 
will go on administering them. The 
only change will be that when the 
bill is passed, they will manage them 
according to new rules. And the 
Council will do nothing except to 
see that the rules are being enforced 
and report on how the whole project 
is working out. 

And what are these rules? They 





sound as if they had been designed 
precisely to rejoice the heart of my 
mob-fearing friend, Krutch. There 
are to be “no permanent roads, no 


use of motor vehicles, motorized 
equipment, motor-boats or aircraft, 
and no structures or installations, in- 
cluding temporary roads, in excess 


of the minimum required for ad- 
ministration.” 

No roads. If you enter here you 
will travel on your own feet, in a 
canoe or on a horse. There will be 
no restaurants, hotels or shops heaped 
with postcards or souvenirs. You will 
have to tote with you whatever you 
need. That is what I did when I 
was a boy in the blessed woods of 
Canada. And we never suffered for 
lack of anything. As long as there 
were fish, we could eat. As long as we 
had a blanket, we could sleep warm. 
There were, thank God, no motels. 

My readers will have guessed that 
this elaborate and _well-considered 
bill did not spring full-grown from 
the fertile brain of the active senior 
Senator from Minnesota. He and 
other men now supporting it have 
been busy with it since 1955. The 
first bill dealing with the subject was 
introduced in 1957. Since then, well- 
advertised hearings have been held 
in Washington and at strategic points 
in the West. Criticisms have been 
made, and some of them have been 
adopted. The bill has been revised 
again and again to make sure that 
it will not injure any honest and 
legitimate business interests. 

In the course of these two years an 
encouraging amount of support has 
been assembled behind it. Senator 
Humphrey’s address introducing the 
new bill, shored up by all the ma- 
terials on the subject which he in 
troduced into the Congressional Ree 
ord, constituted quite an event. The 
Wilderness Bill starts under favorable 
auspices. Some of its liveliest ent 
mies disappeared in last November's 
Republican cataclysm. On the cor 
trary, a number of good friends are 
found among the freshmen Congress 
men. My guess is that it will pass al 
this session of Congress. 
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Berlin Crossroads —1: 





KHRUSHCHEV’S SHELL GAME 


BERLIN 
NCE again, a diplomatic crisis 
O created by a Soviet threat to 
the position of the Western powers 
in Berlin is likely to become a turn- 
ing-point in the struggle for Europe. 
The capital without a Reich, an island 
city surrounded by the territory of 
a hostile power, still remains the 
crossroads of the continent in the 
political and historical sense. For it 
is here that the absurdities of the 
present division of Europe, and the 
inherent contradictions of both Soviet 
and Western policies, may most easily 
be driven to the point where one or 
the other side will be forced to make 
a clear-cut choice of where it wants 
to go. This is the natural place for 
precipitating great decisions that 
have been shirked too long. 

Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
is clearly conscious of this crucial 
character of any challenge to the 
West over Berlin. By referring to 
his raising of this issue as “a litmus 
paper for testing Western intentions.” 
he has admitted that he is using a 
public and official local threat— 
coupled, as it now appears, with pri- 
vate or semi-official offers of local 
compromise—as a means for forcing 
the Western powers to make up 
their minds on the wider questions of 
the future of Germany and Europe. 
Nor should it lightly be assumed that 
by “testing Western intentions” 
Khrushchev merely means the 
probing of Western determination 
in the face of crude blackmail. or that 
the speed with which conciliatory 
hints and backstairs diplomacy has 
followed propagandist bluster proves 
that he has been discomfited by the 
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By Richard Lowenthal 


unexpected solidity of Western resist- 
ance to his threats and is now merely 
looking for a face-saving way of 
withdrawal. 

It is more likely that the blackmail- 
ing tactics—to which he may still 
return—were from the start merely 
regarded as one of several means for 
achieving an essentially diplomatic 
objective. If the need for firmness in 
the face of threats continues, the 
need for discovering this true pur- 
pose, and for deciding on our politi- 
cal response to the whole campaign, 
is therefore no less urgent. 

In trying to gain a realistic esti- 
mate of what this crisis is all about, 
we must first of all discard certain 
propagandist images projected by 
either side. It is not, for instance, 
true that the threats against West 
Berlin have been decided on in 
response to a desperate crisis of 
Russia’s East German puppet state. 
Certainly Walter Ulbricht’s regime 
is in a bad way. But it is slightly 
better off than it was one or two 
years ago. The material standards of 
living of the East German popula- 
tion, though still far below those of 
their West German brothers, have 
definitely improved in recent years, 
thanks largely to the ending of the 
former policy of primitive exploita- 
tion for Soviet needs; while the 





This is the first of two articles on 
the Berlin crisis. Richard Lowen- 
thal is an authority on Soviet af- 
fairs. Readers will remember his 
contribution to the series, “Politics 
and Planning in the Soviet Em- 
pire,” which was published in our 
issues of January 5, 12 and 19. 





growth of industrial output, however 
uneven and ill-adapted to consumer 
needs, has been substantial enough 
to raise considerably East Germany’s 
weight within the Soviet bloc. 

The real weakness of the Com- 
munist regime in East Germany is the 
continued refusal of the people to 
accept its ideas and its leaders. The 
more ardently they try to enforce 
ideological conformity, as they did 
during the past year, the more alarm- 
ingly increases the rate at which their 
subjects—and particularly the young- 
sters and the intellectual élite—flee 
from their cage, however favorable 
their material prospects. No doubt 
this steady drain is upsetting to the 
regime. No doubt, too, the fact that 
West Berlin is the principal escape 
route makes action against it eminent- 
ly desirable for the East German 
rulers. 

The need to close this escape- 
route altogether—and also to stop 
the politically demoralizing effect 
which the striking contrast between 
East Berlin and West Berlin has on 
large numbers of visitors not only 
from East Germany, but from all 
the countries of the Soviet bloc—is, 
thus, the explanation of Khrushchev’s 
move that I found most popular in 
West Berlin and West Germany. 
Those who hold this theory can 
moreover back it up with an im- 
pressive amount of published and 
unpublished facts which tend to 
show that Ulbricht and his associates 
have tried for more than a year, and 
on repeated occasions, to get Soviet 
support for a “tough” move of some 
kind against the independence of 
West Berlin, but unti! now were al- 





ways stopped at the last moment by 
Soviet caution. 

Finally, the view seems to be con- 
firmed by the manner in which the 
new campaign was launched—he- 
ginning with a speech by Ulbricht at 
the end of October staking the claims 
of his regime to sovereignty over 
Berlin, followed by Khrushchev’s 
speech of November 10 denying the 
continued validity of Allied rights 
there, and culminating in the Soviet 
note of November 27 with its threat 
to “hand over” Soviet rights concern- 
ing Berlin to Ulbricht unless the 
Western powers abandon their rights 
and negotiate a new solution within 
six months. 

Yet the “Ulbricht theory” of the 
crisis provides no convincing answer 
to the question why, failing an acute 
and desperate danger to the East 
German regime, the Soviets should 
suddenly have accepted an East Ger- 
man proposal which they had re- 
peatedly rejected as likely to produce 
a dangerous increase in international 
tension. After all, if a man suddenly 
threatens to set his dog on you un- 
less you do his bidding, it is no ex- 
planation to say that the dog would 
have liked to bite you all along. What 
matters is to find out what the dog’s 
master really wants from you. The 
fact that the note’s proposal for a 
“free city” of West Berlin differs 
from the original contention that the 
whole of Berlin was part of East 
German territory, and that the note 
has since been followed by a series 
of hints of Soviet willingness to dis- 
cuss further solutions 
possibly involving the United Na- 
tions, strongly suggests that Ulbricht 
may be barking up the wrong tree. 

Once we focus our attention on 
the change in Soviet tactics rather 
than on the continuity of East Ger- 
man grievances and claims, and on 
the world context rather than on the 
Berlin situation alone, the fact be- 
comes obvious that this is one of a 
series of diplomatic crises deliber- 
ately launched by the Soviet bloc 
without compelling local reason. This 
new technique of “crisis creation” 


alternative 


was first tried out in the autumn of 
1957, shortly after the launching of 
the first sputnik, when Turkey was 
persistently accused of aggressive de- 
signs against the new Syrian Gov- 
ernment and threatened with the 
full weight of Soviet intervention— 
not only in diplomatic notes and 
propaganda broadcasts, but by a 
considerable show of force in the 
border region. 

In the case of last 
Chinese bombardment of Quemoy, 


autumn’s 


accompanied by Soviet assurances of 
full support for Peking against any 
American attack, there was not even 
the pretext of any new action on the 
part of Chiang Kai-shek to justify 
the flare-up. The mere continued 
existence of Chiang’s 
backed forces in proximity to the 
mainland was considered justification 
enough for the resumption of gun- 
fire with all its attendant risks. The 
sudden and_ unprovoked threat 
against the “cancerous growth” of 
West Berlin clearly fits into the same 
pattern. 

Obviously, then, Soviet diplomacy 
in general has entered a new phase 
which differs sharply from the kind 
of “coexistence diplomacy” practiced 
from 1954 to 1957. One characteristic 
of this new phase is a general re- 
turn to the deliberate use of threats 
and of limited force, applied un- 
expectedly at changing points of 
Khrushchev’s choosing. Another fea- 


American- 


ture is a shifting back of a growing 
part of Soviet energy and initiative 
from the uncommitted no-man’s-land 
of Afro-Asia to the arms-bristling 
frontier that divides occupied Europe. 
This double return to earlier methods 
and geographical concerns accounts 
for the strange sense of déja vu which 
haunts the international scene today. 
The excommunication of Marshal 
Tito, the execution of Imre Nagy, 
the bullying of Finland, the threat 
against Berlin—is not this where we 
came in 10 years ago, in Stalin’s 
heyday? 

Yet a warning against overdoing 
the parallel is necessary. The crisis 


of 1948-9 marked the end phase of 


Stalinist postwar expansion in Ry. 
rope. The Berlin blockade. to take 
only the most striking example, was 
primarily an attempt to prevent the 
consolidation of a non-Communist 
Western Europe by torpedoing the 
creation of West Germany before 
the Marshall Plan could take effeg. 
The Western stand in Berlin was then 
a symbol of our determination ty 
call a halt to the Communist of. 
fensive, and to persist in rebuilding 
the remaining part of Europe on a 
different basis—a determination that 
succeeded. 

Khrushchev’s return to 
Stalinist methods takes place in a 
very different situation, and is there. 
fore highly unlikely to aim at the 
same objective. Western Europe has 
proved socially much more stable and 
has become economically much 
stronger than the Communists ex- 
pected—too strong, indeed, to be 
seriously shaken by anything short 
of either full-scale war or the loss 
of its most vital overseas sources 
of raw materials. The important 
areas of instability and potential 
change today are the ex-colonial na- 
tions of Afro-Asia on one side and 
the Soviets’ East European empire 
on the other. Khrushchev has shown 
consistently realistic judgment in 
concentrating on efforts to expand 
Soviet influence among the former 
and to stabilize Soviet control in the 
latter, politically vulnerable area. He 
has given a high degree of priority 
both to attempts to reconcile the cap- 
tive nations by reforms and to meas- 
ures to hold them down by force. 
All the time he has become increas- 
ingly conscious that the goal of 
stability remains unattainable so long 
as the non-Communist powers do not 
accept the Sovietization of Eastern 
Europe as politically irreversible, but 
continue by their diplomatic pro- 
nouncements and propaganda to keep 
alive the hope of freedom. 

To obtain the final Western recog: 
nition of the status quo of European 
partition has been the principal 
purpose of the diplomacy of co 
existence. That is precisely what 
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ULBRICHT: CLOSING THE CAGE? 


Khrushchev has meant all along by 
his slogan of “ending the cold war”: 
that the Western powers should cease 
to exploit his difficulties in Eastern 
Europe, while leaving him free to 
exploit their difficulties in Afro-Asia 
both through “peaceful competition” 
and through the “independent” ac- 
tions of the Communist parties and 
their front organizations. That, in 
particular, has been the meaning of 
all his proposals for the agenda of 
a “summit conference.” 

But despite years of diplomatic ef- 
fort, including some initial conces- 
sions, he has not so far succeeded 
in getting a summit meeting on his 
terms, or winning Western political 
acceptance of the East European 
status quo in any other form. His 
world influence and his relative mili- 
tary strength have grown conspicu- 
ously. Yet the nightmare of another 
Fast German rising, another Hungary 
remains to haunt him. What could 
be more natural in the circumstances 
than that, conscious of his strength, 
he tries to supplement the diplomacy 
of coexistence, of Rapacki plans and 
summit invitations, by a return to 
Stalin-style threats—not for the 
purpose of achieving Stalin’s former 
objectives, but his own? 

That, I believe, is what has hap- 
pened in Soviet foreign policy since 
the first sputnik. Khrushchev’s re- 
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vival of the cold war is the con- 
tinuation of coexistence diplomacy 
by different means. He uses military 
threats not because he wishes to re- 
sume military expansion in the heart 
of Europe—a lunatic policy, the risk 
of which he fully appreciates—but 
because he wants to lift the double 
mortgage of Western political non- 
acceptance and of the ring of West- 
ern military bases from the conquests 
Stalin bequeathed to his heirs. He 
raises the temperature of interna- 
tional relations and talks of the risk 
of world war, not because he either 
intends to launch it or genuinely 
fears such an intention on the part 
of the American leaders. On the con- 
trary, his whole new technique of 
“crisis creation” rests on his well- 
founded confidence that the Ameri- 
can leaders are determined to avoid 
world war and understand that he is 
equally determined. 

What he does want is to create 
a climate of opinion in which ac- 
ceptance of his terms for coexistence 
appears to the uninitiated as the only 
alternative to nuclear world war. If 
Western statesmen have said that 
they arm to parley, Khrushchev’s 
device might be, “We threaten to 
parley.” 

Seen in that context, the earlier 
bullying of Turkey and the bombard- 
ment of Quemoy were essentially 
“softening-up” actions to shake the 
confidence of the Americans, on one 
side, and of their outlying allies, on 
the other, in the value of their chain 
of bases. But the threat against 
Berlin directly raises the crucial issue 
of Western policy toward the whole 
of Eastern Europe. For the Western 
presence here in Berlin constitutes 
indeed a permanent threat to the con- 
solidation of Communist rule not 
only in Eastern Germany, but 
throughout the bloc. And not be- 
cause of some ridiculous cloak-and- 
dagger outfits (who can carry on 
their dubious underground activities 
from other bases), but because of 
the very existence of a Western- 
style, democratically-governed city 
which is accessible to large num- 


bers of Soviet subjects without per- 
mission. 

Berlin, in fact, is the symbol of 
the peaceful competition between the 
Communist and Western ways of life 
which the Soviet regime, for all 
Khrushchev’s brave talk of it, cannot 
stand. If the Soviets and their East 
German puppets decided physically 
to seal off the sector borders and to 
isolate West Berlin completely from 
their zone, which by now would be 
possible without serious damage to 
their transport system, and 
would by itself be sufficient to stop 
almost completely the flow of 
refugees without any direct challenge 
to Western rights, they would only 
demonstrate their inability to stand 
the competition for all the world to 


own 


see. 

Finally and most decisively, the 
Western presence here in Berlin is 
also a symbol—indeed the most im- 
portant symbol—of the Western 
policy of non-acceptance of the 
Sovietization of Eastern Europe 
which is Khrushchev’s main worry. 
For the fact must be faced that in 
a context of political acceptance of 
the status quo of European partition, 
the Western presence in Berlin would 
be a meaningless anomaly. Both mili- 
tarily and economically, West Berlin 
is a liability rather than an asset to 
the West. Our moral obligation to 
maintain the freedom of its two mil- 
lion inhabitants only makes sense 
as part of a continuing concern for 
the freedom of East Germans and 
Poles, Hungarians and Czechs. The 
only difference is that in West Ber- 
lin the circumstances of the postwar 
military arrangements have left us 
an obvious way to discharge these 
obligations. 

To all these peoples our continued 
presence in West Berlin remains an 
earnest of our continued intention 
to help them regain their liberty, if 
only we can find a peaceful way of 
doing so. By seeking to remove us 
from here, be it by threats or nego- 
tiation, Khrushchev is seeking to 
extinguish the beacon that helps to 
keep alive the hope of freedom. 





Split over State ownership of industries divides Labor movement 


and provides Conservatives with target for pre-election campaign 


Labor Debates Nationalization 


LONDON 
ITH A GENERAL ELECTION 
looming large on the British 
political horizon, the Conservative 
party is getting ready to attack the 
Labor party in the “soft underbelly” 
of its ideology: the nationalization 
of industry. 

There is no phrase in the political 
dictionary which will bring to any 
Conservative a more volatile froth 
of indignation than the word “na- 
tionalization.” The concept of public 
ownership in industry runs counter 
to everything the Conservative party 
holds dear. Ever since postwar Labor 
governments began to nationalize in- 
dustries in Britain, a steady stream 
of derisive criticism has issued from 
the Conservatives—though it has 
been significantly less pronounced 
since they themselves took over the 
Government and with it the running 
of the nationalized industries. 

This truth has to be 
understood in order to appreciate 
the present climate of political opin- 
ion in Britain as far as the future of 
nationalization is concerned. 

Should the Conservatives be re- 
turned to power for a third succes- 
sive term, they would undoubtedly 
“denationalize” several of the exist- 
ing State-run and de- 
centralize authority in others to bring 
them closer into line with the busi- 
ness concepts of private enterprise. 

For instance, the two principal 
airlines in Britain—British Overseas 
Airways Corporation and _ British 
European Airways—are nationalized 


essential 


industries 





GEOFFREY GOODMAN covers labor 
for the London Daily Herald. 


By Geoffrey Goodman 


concerns. There is little doubt that a 
new Conservative government would 
auction them off to private enterprise. 

As for the State-run gas and elec- 
tricity industries, the present Gov- 
ernment has already made inroads 
into the Electricity Board by decen- 
tralizing its authority. There has been 
no attempt, however, to sell these in- 
dustries back to private enterprise. 
But further developments toward 
smaller and more independent units 
—both in gas and electricity—may 
be expected if the Conservatives are 
returned to office. 

The Conservatives, on the other 
hand, would hardly interfere with 
the nationalized coal mines or rail- 
ways since this would raise a political 
storm in the Labor movement which 
could provoke a major national 
crisis. Indeed, it is possible that any 
Conservative interference with exist- 
ing nationalized industries might 
stir up a bitter political fight, and 
a prudent cabinet might settle for 
some minor administrative changes. 

Yet, at this point, we only know 
how the Conservatives think and we 
can’t be sure how they would act 
if they should be returned to power. 

The important question today is 
how the Labor movement feels about 
nationalization. 

A wide disparity of opinion con- 
cerning public ownership has arisen 
within the Labor movement. It is no 
longer possible to say that all 
Laborites and all trade unionists are 
kindly disposed toward more nation- 
alization. In fact, some are actively 
arguing against any extension of 
public ownership, and others are 
proposing modifications which, in 


effect, would transform nationaliza- 
tion into mere financial control (or 
part-control) of some of the larger 
industries, without actually taking 
over their complete direction. 

This is the principal alternative 
to outright nationalization which has 
been advanced by the Labor party’s 
“new thinkers” like Hugh Gaitskell 
and Harold Wilson. They suspect, 
no doubt, that nationalization has be- 
come a “dirty word” which could 
damage Labor’s prospects at the polls. 
And the majority of the party’s right 
wing is no longer convinced that 
nationalization is such a good thing. 

Against this attitude is pitted the 
powerful left wing of British Labor, 
which is non-Communist, but strong: 
ly wedded to the basic ideology and 
emotive force of the early Socialists. 
This left wing regards any retreat 
from the principles of nationalization 
as a treacherous move toward “Tory 
philosophy.” 

It is very difficult to find a modus 
vivendi between these two opposing 
views inside the Labor party, between 
the “Modernists” and the “Tradition- 
alists.” 

Naturally, the Conservatives have 
played on this in their campaign 
against And __ the 
Labor party has been hard put to 
produce an effective retort to Con- 


nationalization. 


servative jibes. 

Now, with an election coming up, 
the battle over nationalization is 
coming to a head, with the fate of the 
steel industry acting as the pivot for 
the controversy. This industry was 
nationalized by the Labor Govern- 
ment, shortly before its fall in 1951. 
It was then hastily and _ uncere- 
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moniously denationalized by the in- 
coming Conservatives, whereupon the 
Labor Opposition pledged to re- 
nationalize it as soon as they would 
be returned to office. 

This pledge some Labor leaders 
now find acutely embarrassing, not 
so much because they have ceased 
to believe in the necessity of public 
ownership of steel but rather because 
they realize that the issue of nation- 
alization, in itself, is no longer an 
electoral asset. People have become 
bored with the word “nationaliza- 
tion.” 

No one is more aware of this than 
the steel workers’ trade union, under 
the leadership of Harry Douglass. 
Douglass himself has never been 
an enthusiast of nationalization. 
Throughout the wordy battle be- 
tween the two opposing factions in 
the Labor party, he and his union 
have kept an extraordinarily discreet 
silence. 

This is an intriguing situation, and 
the Conservatives have assessed it 
shrewdly. They are blasting the steel 
workers with propaganda rubbing in 
these facts. The steel firms themselves 
are spending large sums to advertise 
the qualities of private-enterprise 
steel. This has forced the Labor party 
leadership to come out with a policy 
statement justifying once again pub- 
lic ownership of steel. 

Labor argues that it is essential 
to the nation’s economic well-being 
that a basic industry like steel should 
be under national control. A con- 
siderable proportion of the steel in- 
dustry’s capital already comes from 
government sources. Recently, the 
British Government agreed to ad- 
vance 140 million dollars to one of 
the largest Scottish steel firms— 
Colvilles—to finance the building of 
a new steel strip mill near Glasgow. 
Much of the existing capital assets 
of the steel industry came from State 
funds during the period when the 
industry was under public control. 
And since the development of the 
steel industry is an integral part of 
national economic development, the 
labor party argues that it is essen- 
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tial to have full control under govern- 
ment authority to build and develop 
national investment according to na- 
tional needs. 

The Conservatives have not sought 
to reply directly to this but have re- 
sorted to showing how nationalization 
has “failed” in other industries. They 
quote balance sheets which show 
heavy losses by existing State-owned 
industries. Yet these arguments in- 
variably sidetrack the immense prob- 
lems which these industries had to 
face when they were taken over by 
the government. In several instances 
—coal, railways, long-distance road 
haulage—the public corporations had 
to finance virtually bankrupt indus- 
tries to get them back on their feet. 

Where do the trade unions stand in 
this controversy? Their attitude to- 
ward further nationalization shows 
much the same split that divides the 
Labor party. There are those, like 
Douglass and his steel workers’ union 
leaders, who are no longer convinced 
that public ownership is the answer 
to the economic problems of indus- 
try. And there are men like Frank 
Cousins, chief of the 1.3 million- 
member Transport and General 
Workers Union, Britain’s largest, 
who constantly demand more and 
more nationalization as the only way 
“to progress toward a socialist so- 
ciety.” 

The Trades Union Congress itself 
has not been called upon in recent 
years to take a firm stand either way. 
It tends to take the empirical view 
of tackling each industry on its 
merits. It supports steel nationaliza- 
tion. It backs the renationalization 
of long-distance road haulage. It is 
currently arguing for the public con- 
trol of machine-tool and aircraft in- 
dustries. And it has announced that, 
in the future, it will consider care- 
fully the case for public ownership 
in other sections of the engineering 
and shipbuilding industries. But it 
no longer generalizes with sweeping 
demands for nationalizing this or 
that industry. Gaitskell, who some- 
times finds himself hard put to rebut 
the demands of the Socialist left, is 


glad to have the TUC’s cautious ap- 
proach to lend him support. 

Essentially, the argument in Bri- 
tain for or against public ownership 
is still a political rather than an eco- 
nomic issue. The traditional view 
that nationalizing industries helps 
to make society more equal is still 
the strongest force behind the de- 
mand for more public ownership. 

The problems existing in national- 
ized industries are regarded as prob- 
lems of a “capitalist society” with 
socialist enclaves. Labor difficulties, 
economic inefficiencies, the dilemma 
of management, the relationship be- 
tween management decision and gov- 
ernment policy—all this, says the 
Left, is the result of the political 
dichotomy. 

But there has been a growing vol- 
ume of opinion, even within the Labor 
movement, which regards the old 
concept that nationalized industries 
fulfil some specific utopian role as an 
illusion. They must, it is argued, al- 
ways perform an industrial function 
and this inevitably creates conflicts 
between workers and management— 
whether they are nationalized or not. 
Indeed this school argues that con- 
flict is less likely where the workers 
are treated to special privileges— 
as is the case in many of the wealthier 
privately-run firms. 

This has led even Labor. party 
leaders to take the view that private 
industry should be left alone, pro- 
vided it is reasonably efficient, so 
long as the State has an overall con- 
trol of fiscal and monetary policy 
and can, in the last resort, exercise 
physical controls over the economy. 

This will certainly be the policy 
adopted by a Labor government if 
one is returned to office. Whether it 
will be able to retain this attitude 
will depend essentially on its success. 
If Gaitskell, as Prime Minister, 
falters, if his command over the 
national economy is_ insufficiently 
strong, the Left will re-assert its be- 
lief that only sweeping nationaliza- 
tion along traditional socialist lines 
can solve the nation’s economic prob- 
lems. 
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By George L. Kline 


RUSSIA'S 
LAGGING 
SCHOOL 


SYSTEM 


‘Underlying the crisis in Soviet education is 
a basic conflict between the needs of the 


State and the aspirations of its citizens’ 





For more than a year now, grave apprehension has been 
expressed in this country about the parlous state of Ameri- 
can education, especially as contrasted with the vaunted 
Soviet educational progress. The wave of self-criticism was 
touched off by the launching of the first Soviet sputnik, 
which was taken to reflect vast Soviet educational advances. 
The careful analysis presented in this article suggests a 
calmer look at Soviet educational achievements and, per- 
haps, a revision of earlier, hyperbolic estimates of them. 
George L. Kline, assistant professor of philosophy at Colum- 
bia University, has visited the Soviet Union several times 
in the last few years. An authority on Russian philosophy, 
he edited the recently published book, Soviet Education. 
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T Is IRONIC that less than a year after the orbiting of 

Sputnik I, which threw American educators into a 
trauma of agonized self-searching, Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev should have launched a sweeping reform 
of the entire Soviet educational system. Khrushchey 
justifies his drastic measures by reference to widespread 
public and Communist party dissatisfaction with the 
existing system. Such dissatisfaction doubtless exists, al. 
though it is probably centered upon aspects of the Soviet 
school system which will be reinforced rather than re. 
moved by the impending reforms. 

Dissatisfaction springs partly from double shifts, in- 
ferior textbooks and instruction, and lack of teaching 
aids. A recent report to the Ministry of Education of the 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic by methods. 
inspector P. A. Larichev finds 25 per cent of fifth- to 
seventh-grade mathematics teachers unqualified. Many 
mathematics teachers fail to encourage gifted pupils; 
failures in mathematics are largely responsible for hold- 
backs; fifth- and sixth-graders are deficient in their 
knowledge of fractions and decimals, sixth- to eighth- 
graders weak in geometry, and ninth-graders very poor 
in solid geometry. Larichev complains that a geometry 
textbook printed in a huge edition in 1956 was unsatis- 
factory, that there are still few visual aids in mathematics, 
that no school-type slide rules are available for seventh- 
grade algebra classes. He urges the immediate produc- 
tion of surveyor’s instruments and slide rules and the 
manufacture and even importation from abroad of as- 
sorted visual aids. 

Similar, though less outspoken, criticisms have ap- 
peared intermittently in the Soviet educational press for 
some years. They must be taken in the context of their 
function—urging teachers and pupils to better per- 
formance. More sericus is the statistical fact. only 
recently established, that 95 per cent of all Soviet 
schools have fewer than 80 pupils. The “big red school- 
house” of which so much has been written turns out 
to be a network of very small red schoolhouses, in which 
teachers, equipment and conditions of instruction all 
lag seriously behind the metropolitan standards of the 
larger schools in Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev. 

The reform was first promulgated by Khrushchev in 
a long “note” in Pravda on September 21, 1958, an- 
nounced as having been approved by the Party Presidium. 
Parts of it had been foreshadowed in Khrushchev’s 
speech to the Komsomol Congress in April 1958. The 
proposal was reworked into 40 “theses,” which were 
approved at a plenum of the Central Committee on 
November 12 and published in Pravda on November 16. 
With minor changes, these were enacted into law bj 
the Supreme Soviet on December 24 and printed on the 
front page of Pravda the following day. Khrushchev de 
fended the new law in his opening address to the 2Ist 
Party Congress on January 27, 1959, as did Minister 
of Higher Education V. P. Elyutin a few days later (his 
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gech xppears in Pravda for February 4, 1959). The 
form is to begin with the school year, 1959-60, and to 
jecompleted within three to five years—in other words, 
iefore the end of the current Seven-Year Plan. 

Khrushchev’s dissatisfaction focuses upon a fact, an 
ititude and a statistic. The fact is what he calls the 
“solation’” of Soviet schools from life, i.e., from eco- 
jomic production. Both Khrushchev’s “note” and the 40 
iheses speak of “tightening the bond” between “school 
ind life.” But Khrushchev in his speech to the Party 
Congress made clear what this really meant: “It is 
necessary above all,” he declared, “that education should 
be organically connected with life, with production.” 
No attempt is being made to bring the educational system 
into closer relation to the personal needs and aspira- 
tions of students—to satisfy their thirst for a rounded 
liberal education. Quite the contrary, as we shall see. 

The present 10-year school, Khrushchev complains, 
borrows too heavily from the pre-Revolutionary gym- 
nasium, which purveyed only abstract academic subjects. 
The 10-year school prepares students not for life (i.e., 
production) but for higher education. And this fact has 
generated an attitude: Students and their parents look 
upon graduation from 10-year school as conveying a 
“natural right” to higher education and a white-collar 
or professional job. They scorn manual labor. 

But—and here is the crucial statistic—l0-year schools 
are graduating nearly 1.5 million students annually, and 
800,000 (53 per cent) of these graduates will find no 
openings at the university level. Khrushchev has esti- 
mated the backlog of 10-year school graduates unable 
to enter institutions of higher education, as of 1957, at 
2.5 million, which, extrapolated to mid-1959—when the 
teforms are to begin—would amount to at least 4 mil- 
lion, and perhaps as many as 4.5 million! 

Khrushchev notes that Soviet institutions of higher 
education can take only 450,000 new students each year, 
and this figure is not being increased. Only half of 
these students are in full-time residence, the rest being 
enrolled in evening or correspondence courses. The gap 
between this fixed figure and the number of 10-year- 
school graduates is constantly increasing. Thus a crisis 
has been developing over the past four or five years, 
precipitated by the explosive tension between the wishes 
and aspirations of several million Soviet young people 
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(and their parents) for higher education, and the Gov- 
ermment’s refusal to expand higher educational facilities 
to accommodate them. 

Khrushchev’s reform proposes, negatively, to abandon 
the goals set by the 19th Party Congress in 1952 and 
the 20th Party Congress in 1956. The former had re- 
afirmed the eventual goal of making the 10-year school 
universal; the latter had modified this to 10 years of 
schooling, to be achieved by 1960 (the end of the dis- 
continued Five-Year Plan). Khrushchev substitutes a 
universal eight-year school. Positively, the reform em- 
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bodies the requirement that every Soviet school-child, 
upon completion of the eight-year school (at age 15), 
shall take a full-time job, continuing his formal educa- 
tion, if at all, only by part-time evening or correspondence 
courses. 

Such a proposal, though drastic, is not wholly new. 
Thumbing through the Soviet equivalent of a “syn- 
topicon,” the authors of the 40 theses are able to enlist 
the support not only of Marx, Engels and Lenin, but of 
Campanella, Fourier, Owen and Chernyshevski for the 
combining of study with work in production! But of 
course the decisive authority is that of Lenin, as quoted 
by Khrushchev: “It is impossible,” Lenin asserted in 
the 1890s, “to picture the ideal of future society apart 
from a combination of study with productive work by 
the young generation. . - 

In any case, the new law is clear: Every Soviet 
student must go to work upon finishing the compulsory 
eight years of schooling. (Khrushchev, in his original 
“note,” put the terminal grade at either seventh or 
eighth, but the “theses” as enacted into law stipulate 
the latter.) This, too, has been partly anticipated by 
recent Soviet educational history. The interruption of 
formal education by a period (usually two years) of full- 
time work between secondary school and university has 
been in force for the past two or three years. In many 
universities and engineering schools during the academic 
year 1957-58 the quota of entering students with such 
job experience was set at 75 or 80 per cent. Only 20 
or 25 per cent were to be admitted directly from the 
10-year schools. 


HE eight-year school will be divided into two stages: 
[eae 1-4, “elementary”; and grades 5-8, the “first 
stage” of secondary education. It is essentially an ex- 
tension of thé present seven-year school, rather than a 
condensed version of the 10-year school. The additional 
year will probably be fully taken up with such non- 
academic subjects as home economics, workshop and 
“production practice.” 

Beyond the eighth grade, five educational channels ap- 
pear to be open, the first two of which are obvious 
academic dead-ends: 

1. The labor reserve schools (including both “factory- 
plant instruction” and trade schools), which are aca- 
demically inferior and often a thinly disguised ex- 
ploitation of child-labor. Their courses range from six 
months to two years, although the new law envisages 
a possible extension to three years in urban schools. 
Their general educational role has been negligible in 
the past, but under the new system they will take on 
increased importance. 

2. The technical trade schools, created in 1954 to 
accommodate a part (some 100,000 students per year) 
of the growing surplus of 10-year-school graduates. Their 
courses, which are strictly vocational, take from six 
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months to a year. (It is conceivable that these courses 
will be expanded somewhat for graduates of the new 
eight-year school.) 

(The next three educational channels will, for a small 
minority of their students—presumably those with out- 
standing records, Party connections, family influence or 
some combination of these advantages—lead on to high- 
er education. ) 

3. “Schools of Working and Rural Youth,” organized 
in 1943 as an emergency wartime measure for students 
who work full-time in a factory or on a farm. They offer 
three-year evening and correspondence courses, which 
allegedly cover the materials of grades 8-10 of the pres- 
ent 10-year school. In fact, their graduates are markedly 
inferior to 10-year-school graduates. These schools have 
no physical plant of their own, but make after-hours use 
of the facilities of other schools. Under conditions not yet 
specified, some students (probably those with the best 
grades) may be released from their jobs to study for 
two or three days a week. These schools will assume a 
major role under the new plan. There was a rush to 
enter them after Khrushchev’s speech to the Komsomol 
Congress in April. Soviet students were quick to sense 
which way the educational wind was blowing. 

4. Schools with the unlikely title of “Secondary Gen- 
eral-Educational Labor Polytechnical Schools with Pro- 
duction Training.” They offer a three-year course which 
combines study with factory or farm apprenticeship. 

5. The specialized secondary school (tekhnikum), 
which now offers a four-year course for seven-year- 
school graduates, and an accelerated two or two-and- 
a-half-year course for a smaller number of 10-year- 
school graduates. Under existing regulations only the 
top five per cent of tekhnikum graduates can apply for 
higher education. It is possible that this quota will be 
increased, but nothing has been said about such an 
increase as yet. 


HERE Is little specific reference in the new law to 
higher education, except that it is to be more closely 
related to “production.” Once the current reorganization 
is accomplished, there will be few, if any, beginning uni- 
versity students without two or three years of work ex- 
perience. The law also specifies that during the first 
two years of the five-year university or engineering school 
course, all but a handful of students (those in highly 
theoretical disciplines: mathematics, theoretical physics 
and the like) will hold fulltime jobs, completing their 
studies by correspondence or in the evening. During the 
last three years, day students will be in normal residence. 
(If the present proportion is maintained, at least half 
of all university students will complete their entire pro- 
gram by evening or correspondence courses. ) 
Soviet boarding schools, introduced by Khrushchev 
in 1956, deserve a special word. Khrushchev told the 
Party Congress that their enrollment would increase to at 
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least 2.5 million by 1965. (According to Pravda of No. 
vember 18, 1958, present enrollment is 180,000.) Thesis 
16 notes that Soviet boarding schools are “called upon 
to be models of a truly effective combination of study 
with productive labor.” The “theses,” but not the law 
as enacted, hint that boarding schools may charge tuition, 
thus making them institutions for the socio-economically 
privileged, as well as the gifted. 

Eventually, according to Khrushchev, boarding schools 
will become universal, replacing ail other schools. This 
will make possible a total “Communist upbringing” for 
Soviet youngsters, as well as releasing millions of 
mothers for work in field or factory. (This statement 
drew applause from Khrushchev’s predominantly male 
audience!) Expansion of kindergarten enrollment (which 
embraces ages three to six) from the present 2.28 mil- 
lion to 4.2 million in 1965, expansion of the network 
of public eating places, and “communal home services” 
(laundry, mending, cleaning) will release many more 
women from household chores and the care of children. 

Khrushchev does not say so, but this is a literal 
repetition of the program advocated in the early 1920s 
by Alexandra Kollontai, together with A. V. Lunacharski, 
Leon Trotsky, Nikolai Bukharin and other leading Bol- 
shevik intellectuals. However, Alexandra Kollontai went 
further, linking this program to the “withering away” 
of marriage and the family and to the complete emanci- 
pation of women in matters of sex. 

The decade of the 1920s was a period marked by the 
advocacy, and prediction, of “withering away” in many 
areas—law, the state, the family, monogamous marriage, 
and even formal education! The “withering away of the 
school” was outspokenly advocated by V. N. Shulgin, 
a leading educational theorist, in 1925. “In my opinion,” 
Shulgin wrote, “there will be no schools in the future 
Communist society.” Instead, children will begin with 
socially-useful tasks, go on to factory work and then tum 


_to libraries to pursue subjects which interest them. 


And he added: “We are coming closer and closer to 
this state of things.” 

In the 1920s this was hardly more than a pious hope; 
the development of the Soviet school system in the 
1930s, 1940s and 1950s washed it under. But there 
seems to be more than a hint in Khrushchev’s reform 
of an eventual “withering away” of formal education 
for the great majority of Soviet young people, coupled 
with an intensified pursuit of formal education for a 
tiny and highly-gifted élite. 

Since April 1958, Khrushchev has repeatedly attacked 
the scornful and “aristocratic” attitude of Soviet students 
and their parents toward manual labor. Minister of 
Higher Education Elyutin goes on to score the “bluster- 
ing conceit” of “a certain part of the student youth,” 
and spells out bluntly the meaning of “tightening the 
bond between higher educational institutions and life”: 
“The student youth,” he declares, “must be taught to 
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jo not only vista-filled scientific work, but also rank-and- 
fle work, willingly, lovingly, with complete responsibility 
for the result of what is entrusted to them.” And, driving 
home the point: “The higher school should send forth 
modest toilers [truzheniki], ready and willing to carry 
out the simplest rank-and-file task, in the realization 
that any useful labor is honorable and necessary in a 
scialist society.” Article 36 of the new law declares: 
“Graduates of the Soviet higher school should be ex- 
emplary in the discharging of obligations to state and 
society.” 

Khrushchev has revealed the role of “influence” and 
“pull” in admissions to institutions of higher education. 
In his “note” of September 21, he uses a pungent Soviet 
phrase to describe the situation. After the competition 
of the examination papers, he writes, comes the “com- 
petition of the parents.” Khrushchev adds that some 
parents try to influence 10-year-school teachers in the 
awarding of the coveted gold and silver medals. But 
short of a major change in human nature, there seems 
to be little in the reforms which would remedy this 
situation. Indeed, the educational reorganization will 
almost certainly increase the pressures which have driven 
parents to such measures. 


LYUTIN speaks with pride of the increase in Soviet 
output of scientific and technical specialists under 
the new Seven-Year Plan. But the projected figure, 
2.3 million for 1959-65, is actually not much of an in- 
crease over the 1.7 million of 1952-58, especially when 
Soviet population growth is taken into account. The 
average population for the seven-year period just ended 
was about 198 million; that for the seven-year period 
now beginning will be about 220 million. The percentage 
of specialists to average population in the two periods is 
to be increased from .86 to 1.05. Thus, although the 
planned absolute increase in trained specialists is 35 
per cent, the planned increase relative to total popula- 
tion is only eight per cent. And even this modest figure 
may not be achieved. 

Similarly, Elyutin cites figures which show an in- 
crease from 94,000 graduate Soviet engineers in 1958 
to a projected 100,000 in 1964. The United States figures 
which he quotes are 31,000 (1957) and 43,000 (1964). 
Thus, he acknowledges that the U.S. output of engineers 
will increase 39 per cent in eight years, while that of 
the Soviet Union will increase only .6 per cent in seven 
years—though, of course, the absolute Soviet figure in 
each case is between two and three times that of the U.S. 

More importantly, Khrushchev makes it clear that the 
increase in output of specialists will be concentrated in 
technical and engineering fields directly related to the 
“production of material goods.” Thus, it seems likely 
that, relative to total population, and perhaps even in 
absolute numbers, the number of graduates in the social 
xiences and humanities will actually decrease. 
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This probability emerges most clearly from Elyutin’s 
speech to the Party Congress. His entire 2,000-word 
address, which repeatedly emphasizes the training of 
“cadres” of natural scientists and technicians, makes only 
one fleeting reference (in two short sentences) to the 
social sciences, and none whatever to the humanities. 
Even these two sentences are permeated with partiinost: 
Elyutin urges “philosophers, economists and historians” 
to pay more attention to the “most urgent problems of 
the day in Marxist-Leninist theory, as elucidated in the 
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CHEMISTRY LAB, YAKUT UNIVERSITY: A BASIC CONFLICT 


report of Comrade N. S. Khrushchev.” Khrushchev him- 
self had exhorted social scientists to fight for the purity 
of Marxist-Leninist theory. 

Thesis 18 notes that “humanistic education” must not 
be neglected, since it is essential to the “formation of a 
Communist world-view in the students”! In general, the 
reforms appear to shrink still further the tiny place 
allotted to liberal education in the Soviet system of 
secondary and higher education. 

Khrushchev indignantly repudiates the charge, made 
by “foreign critics,” that his educational reform is pri- 
marily an attempt to meet an incipient labor shortage. 
This disclaimer is probably justified. The wartime drop 
in birthrate will be reflected in the reduced ranks of 
young people entering the labor force (aged 16) between 
1958 and 1962, whereas the effect of the reforms will not 
be fully felt until 1962 or 1964. The transfer to the new 
universal eight-year school is to begin in 1959-60, but 
students now in grades 8-10 will be permitted to com- 








plete the 10-year school—with an increased dose of 
vocational training. 

Still, the primary motivation of the reform—as Khrush- 
chev implicitly admits—is economic rather than educa- 
tional. The new system will make available a labor 
force of several million young people, ages 15-20, draw- 
ing heavily upon hitherto untapped manpower resources. 
Soviet authorities seem to feel that two, or at most three. 
students will be able to do the work of one adult factory 
worker or collective farmer. 

This raises legal problems. Present Soviet labor law 
places the minimum age for full-time work at 16; most 
students will finish eighth grade when they are 15. It 
thus seems likely that the minimum age will be revised 
downward in the near future. Child labor, in any case. 
will certainly increase with the accelerated march to- 
ward Communism. 


TRONG OPPOSITION to Khrushchev’s school reform is 
S coming, and will come, from at least three groups 
which have much at stake: 

1. Teachers, especially those in grades 8-10 of the 10- 
year school, as well as university teachers. During the 
“discussion” period, between the publication of Khrush- 
chev’s “note” and the enactment of the school reform law, 
some educators voiced their opposition quite openly. 
For example, V. A. Sukhomlinski, a Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, argued on 
medical grounds against part-time study in conjunction 
with full-time employment for 15-year-olds. 

2. Factory managers. Under present law, youngsters— 
though they tend to be unskilled and undisciplined— 
must be paid an eight-hour wage for a six-hour day; 
they are subject to the draft; and many of them aspire 
to further education. As workers, they are, in the words 
of one Soviet manager, “not worth the trouble.” 

3. Students and their parents, for obvious reasons. 

In addition, there would seem to be some reluctance 
even among Party members. Elyutin’s speech to the 
Party Congress was received with a singular lack of en- 
thusiasm, compared to those of other Ministers and dele- 
gates. Pravda records that Minister of Defense Rodion 
Malinovski’s missile-rattling tirade was interrupted by 
eight bursts of applause, two of them “stormy” and two 
“prolonged,” and was followed by “prolonged” applause. 
In contrast, Elyutin’s speech, of about the same length. 
was not interrupted at all, and drew only perfunctory 
applause at the end. It would seem at least possible that 
this unenthusiastic reception reflects mixed feelings about 
the school reform among the delegates. After all, the 
new system may put obstacles across the path to higher 
education even for their own children, and certainly for 
the children of many of their non-Party friends and 
acquaintances. 

The élitist tendency of Khrushchev’s reform is clear. 
The eventual outcome of his reorganization of Soviet 
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schools may well be two separate educational s) stems; 
(1) A system for the gifted (and/or influential) minority, 
including special schools for the musically and artistical- 
ly gifted as well as for those showing special promise 
in the natural sciences. (Such schools are mentioned 
in the theses, but omitted in the present law.) (2) An. 
other system, for the overwhelming majority, which will 
stress vocational training even in grades 1-8, and will 
limit formal education beyond the eighth grade to 
evening and correspondence courses, It must be em. 
phasized that the consistently poor quality of evening 





and correspondence instruction has drawn _ repeated 
criticism in the Soviet press. There is no reason to ex- 
pect it to improve in the years ahead. 

The new élitism is only an intensification of a trend 
long established but concealed by Soviet sources under 
a claim of 100 per cent completion of seven-year school f 
and 65-70 per cent completion of 10-year school. Khrush- § 4, 
chev has now made clear what Western specialists have § y,, 
long surmised—that the former percentage is actually § y 
75-80 and the latter, 30-35. 

In all modern societies the spread of formal education 
has been accompanied by an increasing pressure for § 





white-collar and professional jobs. Such pressure has 
been clearly apparent in the Soviet Union for at least § 
two decades. Khrushchev’s school reform constitutes af 
deliberate and massive effort to reverse this natural and 7 
powerful tendency. 





Underlying the present crisis in Soviet education is 
a basic conflict between the needs and requirements of § ,¢ 
the Soviet state and the aspirations and desires of Soviet 
citizens. In the case of education, this familiar opposi- | 
tion takes an especially acute form, having been un- 
wittingly exacerbated by the Soviet authorities them- 
selves. Since the 1930s, Soviet propaganda has extolled | 
the value of “science,” knowledge and education (especial: 
ly higher education) in such a way as to make them seem 
ends in themselves. Soviet leaders, of course, have al} 























































































ways been aware of their purely instrumental character. 2 
Education in science and technology has been and is a ( 
means for sustaining and expanding economic produc § 4, 
tion and increasing political and military power. Ai 
But it is both humanly and historically understandable § ¢, 
that Soviet young people and their parents should have § ,, 
come (1) to regard higher education as an_ intrinsic m 
value, to be sought at all costs, and (2) to recognize it 4, 

increasingly as the only avenue of upward social mobility | 
in Soviet society, outside of the Party itself. In opposition § ;,, 
to the view of parents, teachers and students—that edu- ig 
cation is both intrinsically valuable and a means to per, 
sonal advancement—Khrushchev has brutally reasserted i 
the Party’s view that education is primarily a means for§ 

advancing the interests of the state, an instrumentality 

for furthering economic, political and military ends. Little 
wonder that his school reform is being received withB), 
suspicion, resentment and hostility. L 
The New Leader M 
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Mexico: 


NEW SPOKESMAN 
FOR LATIN AMERICA? 


By Daniel James 


Mexico City 

RESIDENT Eisenhower's recent 
sir in Acapulco with Presi- 
dent Adolfo Lopez Mateos may well 
have marked the 
Mexico as the spokesman for Latin 


emergence of 


America. 

Many Latin American leaders have 
expressed this opinion. Ex-President 
José Figueres of Costa Rica, for 
example, has called the Acapulco 
meeting an “interview between the 


| United States and Latin America.” 


In the view of Figueres and other 
Latin leaders, decisions taken at and 
after Acapulco will presumably be 
regarded by the rest of Latin America 
as an indication of U.S. intentions 
toward the whole continent. Also, 
Washington itself appears to be of 
the same belief. 

Mexico is the only Latin country 
that President Eisenhower has ever 
paid a state visit to, and he has done 
so twice since taking office in 1953. 
(He went to Panama in 1956, but 
that was to attend the meeting of 
American Presidents.) This, plus the 
fact that Eisenhower’s health does not 
make hectic trips abroad desirable, 
points up the significance of his 
Acapulco sojourn. 

Nor is Eisenhower the only rank- 
ing American who has visited Mexico 
recently. He is merely the latest of 
a parade of American VIPs who 
have come here in the past few 
months, including the three most 
powerful men in the United States. 

The parade began in late Novem- 
ber, when Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson met Lopez Mateos, 
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also in Acapulco. It was a strange 
meeting, for the position each man 


occupied precluded fruitful discus- 


sion. Lopez Mateos was then only 
President-elect and hence unable to 
speak for Mexico or reveal his pro- 
gram; Johnson’s party had just won 
a smashing electoral victory but he 
had not yet begun to function as 
Majority Leader of the new Congress. 

Still, the Johnson-Lopez Mateos 
meeting was important on two 
counts: It opened up a pipeline be- 
tween the Democratic party and the 
Lopez Mateos Administration — a 
pipeline which presumably will func- 
tion throughout the rest of Eisen- 
hower’s term, and of course will take 
on considerably more importance if 
the Democrats win in 1960. It also 
gave the Democrats an initiative in- 
sofar as the current Latin American 
debate in the U.S. is concerned and 
promptly stirred up rivalry with the 
Republicans for Mexico and, in gen- 
eral, Latin American affections. This 
rivalry will continue through the 
Presidential campaign, what with 
prominent Democrats and Republi- 
cans headed this way in the future. 

One of them is Senator Wayne 
Morse (D.-Ore.), who is scheduled 
to deliver the Commencement address 
at Mexico City College in June. The 
fact that he heads a Senate sub- 
committee which is studying our 
Latin American policy will not be 
overlooked—least of all by the 
Senator himself. In addition, his sub- 
committee report will be issued in 
mid-1960—just in time for the elec- 
tion campaign. 


Only the growing _ inter-party 
rivalry for Mexican (read always: 
Latin American) affections can ex- 
plain why, hard on Johnson’s heels, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
himself came to Lopez Mateos’ in- 
auguration on December 1, although 
he was then ill. He headed up a 
VIP-studded delegation which  in- 
cluded Milton Eisenhower, the Presi- 
dent’s brother, and several important 
Senators, including Morse, Barry 
Goldwater (R.-Ariz.) and Ralph 
Yarborough (D.-Tex.). (In contrast, 
Thomas Dewey was dispatched to 
the inauguration of Venezuela’s 
President Romulo Betancourt. ) 

I have it on excellent authority that 
a prime mover in the decision to 
send Dulles here was the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Mexico, Robert C. Hill, 
who argued that after Johnson’s visit 
it was imperative to have top Repub- 
lican brass attend the inauguration. 
Hill, a Republican who leans toward 
Nelson Rockefeller and has had his 
share of troubles with State Depart- 
ment antediluvians, also influenced 
President Eisenhower’s decision to 
see Lopez Mateos. Ike, however, had 
earlier expressed a desire to meet 
the new Mexican Chief Executive. 

Hill was not simply trying to get 
his party in on the act; he was trying 
to sell the Administration on Mexico’s 
importance to the U.S. That he has 
succeeded almost beyond expectation 
is borne out not only by the Dulles 
and Eisenhower visits, but by the 
covetous eyes which several Adminis- 
tration Latin American hands are 
casting on Hill’s Mexico City job. 

Why all this attention to Mexico? 

In a quiet way, Mexico is be- 
coming the top power in Latin 
America. Argentina, Cuba, Venezuela 
and others may periodically capture 
the headlines with revolutions and 
assassinations, but it is Mexico which 
is by far the most important country 
south of the border—for the latinos 
as well as for us. The Latins have, 
in fact, taken to calling Mexico, in 
the friendliest spirit, the “Colossus 


of the South.” 


One thing that makes Mexico a 
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“colossus” is that, within the past 
15 years or so, it has accomplished 
the feat of graduating from an under- 
developed country into a semi-indus- 
trialized one. None of the other 19 
Latin republics have managed to do 
this. I described this evolution in a 
previous NEw LEADER article (“Is 
Mexico Going Capitalist?,” July 21- 
28, 1958). 

Simultaneously, too, the Mexicans 
have succeeded in diversifying their 
economy—an object of particular ad- 
miration in a continent where mono- 
cultural economies are the rule. That 
this has paid off handsomely was 
demonstrated only recently, when 
Eisenhower's lead-zinc quota dealt a 
serious blow to mineral-dependent 
Peru but caused barely a ripple in 
the Mexican economy. 

It is not Mexico’s economic per- 
formance alone, however, that Latin 
America admires and wants to emu- 
late. Perhaps even more attractive is 
its continuing political stability and 
growing democracy. Too often, in- 
dustrialization in Latin America has 
been accompanied by strong-man 
rule which assumes that you can 
build a country only by oppressing 
its people. This is how Perez Jimenez 
“industrialized” Venezuela, the in- 
dustrialization consisting largely of 
a speedway to the capital’s airport 
and fancy buildings for the rich. In- 
evitably, as we have seen in Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Argentina and other 
countries, revolution or chaos follows. 

In Mexico it is different. Under- 
pinning industrialization—a true and 
not a spurious industrialization—are 
years of political continuity, stability 
and maturity. Not since 1920, when 
Alvaro Obregon seized power from 
Venustiano Carranza, has a Mexican 
government been ousted by force or 
violence. Even after Obregon was as- 
sassinated in 1928, at the hands of 
a religious fanatic with no political 
motives, the succession of govern- 
mental crises that followed never re- 
sulted in revolution. Since 1934, 
when Lazaro Cardenas became the 
first to serve under the newly stipu- 
lated six-year Presidential term, every 


Mexican President has completed his 
term and has peacefully handed over 
power to his legally elected successor. 

Thus a whole generation of Mexi- 
cans has known only peaceful and 
orderly government, even though the 
word “revolution” figures constantly 
in Mexican politics. This cannot be 
said for any other Latin republic. 
Even Uruguay and Costa Rica, often 
cited as examples of democracy, have 
had their upheavals in the recent past. 
And, of course, only within the last 
some of the 


four or five 
biggest Latin countries—e.g., Argen- 


years 





LOPEZ MATEOS: HE FITS THE ROLE 


tina, Brazil and Venezuela—have ex- 
perienced coups or revolts. 

No wonder, then, that Latin 
America looks up to Mexico and 
says: “Why don’t we follow the 
Mexicans and maybe we'll get where 
they are?” Few thinking persons 
doubt that the rest of Latin America 
would be extremely happy if the 
“Southern Colossus” sought to give 
it active guidance. Will Mexico take 
on this leadership role? 

There was a time when Mexico did 
claim to speak for Latin America. 
The Revolution of 1910 put it in the 
vanguard of progress, and Latin 
Americans everywhere looked to the 
Mexican example. They do to this 
day—although sometimes, unfortu- 


nately, half-baked leaders like Fidel 





Castro understand by revolution a 
technique for seizing power rather 
than a means for reorganizing soci- 
ety. But in recent years Mexico has 
been content to leave the leadership 
of Latin America to others. It has 
concentrated its energies on strength. 
ening its own economic and political 
institutions. This ingrown _nation- 
alism has proved eminently sensible, 
for it has enabled the Mexicans to 
set their house in order. 

The country’s basic problems are 
by no means solved, but they are well 
in hand. Mexican leaders can now 
pay attention to hemispheric issues 
without fearing that, once their backs 
are turned, trouble will flare up at 
home. As a result, more and more 
Mexicans feel that the time has come 
to assert their leadership in_ inter- 
American After all, they 
argue, with a population of 33 mil- 
lion Mexico is the largest Spanish- 
speaking republic and therefore the 
natural leader of the other 17, if not 
of Portuguese-speaking Brazil and 
French-speaking Haiti as well. The 
only conceivable rival for this leader- 
ship, Argentina, has been rendered 
temporarily hors de combat by Juan 


affairs. 


Peron. 

“Why not accept the leadership 
which Latin America has always of- 
fered us?” asks a leading young 
Mexican thinker, Dr. Leopoldo Zea. 
He asked this question in an article 
that appeared, significantly, only two 
or three days after the Eisenhower- 
Lopez Mateos Acapulco meeting. In- 
terestingly, too, the article was 
published on the editorial page of 
Novedades, a Mexico City newspaper 
owned by powerful interests close to 
Lopez Mateos. In fact the paper's 
director, Beteta, a former 
Finance Minister, was one of the 
handful of Mexicans Lopez Mateos 
selected to join him in his talks with 
Eisenhower. 

The Zea article is only one recent 
expression of a mounting conscious 


Ramon 


ness among Mexicans of their destiny] 


to lead the Latin countries. And this 
could well be Mexico’s moment, for 
not only does the internal situation 
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allow it the time and energy to play 
a hemispheric role, but in the present 
Government it might find the perfect 
instrument for essaying that role. 

Having already met both President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles less 
than three months after taking 
power, Lopez Mateos has made it 
very clear that he will take a greater 
interest in hemispheric affairs than 
his predecessors. That interest has 
now received new emphasis with his 
acceptance of Eisenhower’s invitation 
to pay a visit to the United States, 
which he will do in April. 

The Mexican President actually 
served notice in his inauguration 
speech on December 1 that hence- 
forth Mexico would direct her gaze 
outward. The first section of the 
speech was devoted to international 
affairs, expressing Mexico’s affinity 
with her sister Latin republics and 
stretching out “a friendly hand” to 
the United States. The latter was un- 
precedented; no other Mexican chief 
executive has ever referred to the 
United States in friendly terms at his 
inauguration. 

With a rich family heritage which 
has produced many famous Mexican 
leaders, including a close collaborator 
of Benito Juarez, and with some 
previous experience in foreign af- 
fairs as a Senator, the young and 
dynamic Mexican President appears 
cut out for the role of Latin American 
spokesman. Of course, it is too early 
to tell whether or not Lopez Mateos 
will attempt the role, but he has the 
equipment and the time is ripe. 

From the U.S. viewpoint, Mexican 
leadership of the Latin American 
community could prove highly bene- 
ficial—or highly disastrous. Mexico 
is the Latin country most strategical- 
ly placed vis-d-vis the United States. 
She is our only contiguous Latin 
neighbor and shares with us a long 
frontier. No other Latin state has 
had as long and as close contact with 
us as Mexico, and the fact that in 
the past it was often abrasive does 
hot negate its profound value. 

Nowadays, life along the U.S.- 
Mexican border is practically a 
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family affair. Whether you poke 
about Laredo, Texas, or Nuevo 
Laredo, Tamaulipas, you are likely 
to find in each of these twin border 
towns just as many Mexicans as 
Americans, just as much Spanish 
spoken as English, just as much 
Mexican food eaten as American 
food. You find it much the same 
when you travel somewhat further 
inland on both sides, and of course 
the Mexican communities deep in- 
side the U.S. border states are grow- 
ing apace. So much so that Mexicans 
quip about the peaceful reconquest 
they are making of the territory we 
took from them in 1836-47. 

Nor can one overlook the border’s 
importance defensewise. One little- 
known but grave problem we face, 
for example, is to get Mexican per- 
mission for Air Force jets to fly over 
Mexican land just south of the Rio 
Grande. We have a DEW-line beyond 
the Canadian border, to the north, 
but none on the Mexican, to the south 
—and this is a weak spot in our na- 
tional defense which has security 
planners intensely worried. 

Mexico’s strategic position in rela- 
tion to the U.S. and in relation to 
Latin America as well, could make 
it an ideal bridge between Latin 
America and the United States. But 
there are those who see Mexico 
capable of playing another role, that 
of the “Colossus of the South” as a 
buffer against the “Colossus of the 
North.” They see Mexico in this role 
because it is the only Latin power 
capable of standing up to the United 
States. If it did so in 1914-16 against 
President Wilson’s attempts to foist 
a government of his choosing upon 
it, and again in 1938 when the oil 
companies and Washington ganged 
up on it, how much more capable 
of resistance is Mexico today. So, at 
any rate, goes the reasoning. 

It is quite possible that Mexico 
may find itself playing a dual role. 
As the leader of Latin America, it 
may at times have to act as in- 
terpreter between Latin America and 
the U. S.; at other times it may have 
to act as the aggressive leader of the 


Latin bloc against some particular 
US. policy. 

Whether or not she will fulfil such 
a dual role, and where she will place 
the main emphasis, are questions that 
will test both Mexican maturity and 
our own mettle. In any showdown 
with European or Asian powers, as 
the prophetic Mexican thinker Andres 
Molina Enriquez wrote in 1909, 
Mexico will side with the United 
States and other American republics; 
she proved this in World War II, 
and the dominant thinking today is 
anti-Communist (though it differs 
from our official anti-Communism). 
So that is not the issue. 

The issue is simply whether we, 
at long last, are going to come to 
grips with the realities of Latin 
America instead of continuing to 
pursue mirages. Eisenhower made a 
good beginning at Acapulco. I can 
testify that the President has lost 
none of his great warmth and sim- 
plicity, and was an instant hit with 
Mexicans high and low. They re- 
veled in the thought that the Presi- 
dent of the mighty United States had 
come so far inside Mexico, farther 
than any predecessor, to be with their 
President and with them. But that, 
while creating a healthy psychologi- 
cal climate, is only a beginning. 

Now word must go down the line 
to follow through on the President’s 
achievement. Congressional leaders 
should be thoroughly briefed and 
their aid enlisted in a continuing 
effort to encourage Mexico to be- 
come a bridge. And, of course, ap- 
propriate economic and similar meas- 
ures should be drafted, for the bridge 
can never be strong or secure as long 
as its construction is weak or faulty. 

But we should not imagine that 
economic measures alone are suf- 
ficient. Of paramount importance 
just now is something non-economic: 
U.S. understanding of Mexico’s 
coming leadership of the Latin 
American republics. Without that, 
any measures taken must become 
reduced in their value and any over- 
hauling of our Latin American policy 
must fall short of its objective. 
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Deep rift between two labor parties on foreign policy and cooperation with the 


Communists prevents Labor from gaining political power 


TUG OF WAR IN AUSTRALIA 


CANBERRA 
HE split that has wracked the 
Australian Labor party (ALP) 
since 1955 is today sharper and 
deeper than ever. The most recent 
and graphic illustration of ALP weak- 
ness was the record parliamentary 
majority won in late 1958 by the 
coalition of the Liberal and Country 
parties headed by Prime Minister 
Robert G. Menzies. The Government 
coalition polled 46.3 per cent of the 
popular vote, and received 77 seats 
in the House of Representatives and 
32 in the Senate. 

The two Labor parties won a 
total of 52.5 per cent of the popular 
vote. The Australian Labor party 
polled 43.2 per cent, and seated 45 
in the House and 26 in the Senate. 
The Democratic Labor party (DLP) 
got 9.3 per cent, and seated two in 
the Senate and none in the House. 

The Labor split was largely pro- 
voked by charges by the dissident 
minority that the ALP leadership 
was cooperating too closely with 
Communist elements and following 
CP foreign policy lines, and counter- 
charges of sectarian religious in- 
fluences on the minority. To under- 
stand the split it is necessary to re- 
capitulate briefly some ALP history. 

Labor parties were created in 
every Australian state following the 
great labor strikes of 1890-91. These 


were trade-union-backed, non-Marxist 





FRANK McManus has been a close 
observer of Australian Labor party 
affairs for more than 30 years. 


By Frank McManus 


parties following the humanitarian 
and religious traditions of earlier 
British trade unionism. In 1901, the 
state Labor parties united. 

From 1910 to 1921, a Socialist 
pressure group sought to gain official 
ALP acceptance of Marxian Socialist 
principles. In the latter year, social- 
ization was made the “objective” of 
the party. But most members and 
party leaders remained “reformist” 
rather than Socialist. 

The Australian Communist party, 
iormed in 1920, bitterly fought the 
ALP until 1935, when the Comin- 
tern’s new Popular Front policy was 
ordained in Moscow and the Aus- 
tralian CP was ordered to seek a 
united front with the ALP. As was 
the case with every other democratic 
labor party and trade-union move- 
ment in this period, the ALP was 
convulsed by internal struggles be- 
tween a left wing that sought a 
working class united front, including 
the Communists, and a right wing 
that opposed cooperation with Com- 
munists. 

During World War II, the united 
front policy gained many adherents 
in the trade unions. As a result, Com- 
munists won many official positions 
and, in some cases, control in such 
key unions as transport, construction, 
iron and steel, power and _ light. 
These successes were the outcome of 
activities and tactics that the Com- 
munists employed with equal effec- 
tiveness in trade-union movements 
elsewhere. 

The CP trained its members for 


union leadership. CP cells, unlike 
democratic elements, caucused to- 
gether and participated in union ac: 
tivities with unremitting concentra- 
tion and unity. In addition, the war. 
time alliance with the Soviet Union 
made the united front acceptable to 
many labor people. 

United front slates also infiltrated 
the ALP, especially in Victoria and 
New South Wales, the 
wealth’s two most populous and in- 
dusirialized states. During the war, 
Communist-united front leadership 
controlled the New South Wales 
Labor party for two years, and failed 
by only a dozen votes to gain con 
trol of the party in Victoria in 1942. 


Common- 


Reaction to Communist penetra 
tion set in immediately after the war 
in both the party and the trade 
unions. So-called Industrial Groups 
were formed to combat Communists 
in the trade unions. Community 
leaders, especially Catholic and 
Protestant clergymen, were enlisted 
in this fight; they were asked to 
urge men attending their churches to 
oppose Communists at their union 
meetings. 

The Groups met with great suc: 


cess. They defeated Communists inf 


a variety of unions, including the 
Iron Workers, Waterside Workers, 
Railway Workers and Clerks. Many 
Industrial Group leaders were also 
elected to the executive committees 
of a number of State Labor parties. 
It was only natural that the Com- 
munists and their allies united to 
attack the Groups, taxing them 
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particularly with sectarian Catholic 
influence. 

The internal ALP struggle reached 
its climax in 1954. It focussed on 
the personality and policies of Dr. 
Herbert V. Evatt, who had entered 
politics in 1940, was Minister for 
External Affairs in the wartime Gov- 
ernment and became ALP leader in 
1950. Though an early supporter of 
the Industrial Groups, he soon 
changed course, and his leadership 
came into question largely as a re- 
sult of his involvement with CP 
personalities and policies. 

On a number of issues, especially 
on relations with Communist gov- 
ernments, Evatt tended to ignore 
party policy. Most explosive was his 
involvement in the Petrov case, the 
inquiry by an Australian Royal Com- 
mission into Soviet espionage, first 
revealed by Vladimir Petrov, a de- 
fecting Soviet diplomat. Evatt ap- 
peared at these hearings as defense 
counsel to several persons accused 
of CP membership and of aiding 
Soviet activities. The dissidents 
charged that Evatt tainted the ALP 
by this involvement and by his un- 
usual behavior at the hearings. Dis- 
satisfaction with his leadership was 
further enhanced by the fact that he 
led the ALP to two successive elec- 
toral defeats, including the 1954 na- 
tional election. 

Evatt, in turn, responded to the 
attack by publicly accusing certain 
ALP members of Parliament from 
the State of Victoria of disloyalty to 
the party. He also accused the Indus- 
trial Groups of being under outside, 
sectarian (Catholic) domination. 

The mutual recriminations were 
examined by the ALP Federal Execu- 
tive and Federal Conference (the 
party’s policy-making body) at two 
meetings late in 1954. By a close 
vote, they confirmed Evatt’s leader- 
ship, ratified the expulsion of the 
Victoria party Executive, banned In- 
dustrial Groups in the unions, and 
adopted a foreign policy position de- 
scribed by CP leaders as identical 
with Communist policies. 

Over 200 of the 350 branches of 
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the Victoria Labor party remained 
loyal to the old Executive, as did 
25 national and state Labor MPs. 
Many remained loyal to the ALP 
but were quietly unhappy over the 
split and Evatt’s policies. 

The consequences of the split were 
not long in being felt. At a Victoria 
Siate election in May 1955, the dis- 
sidents, under the banner of the 





EVATT: IGNORING PARTY POLICY 


Anti-Communist Labor party, pre- 
sented their own candidates. As a 
result, only 10 of the 38 Labor MPs 
retained their seats. And at the na- 
tional election later that year, Labor 
went down to defeat, although, as 
in the 1958 election, the two Labor 
parties polled a majority of the 
popular vote. In 1955 as in 1958, 
the split enabled the Menzies coali- 
tion to form the Government. 

In June 1957, the dissident group 
changed its name to the Democratic 
Labor Party, following the formation 
of branches in New South Wales, 
South Australia, Western Australia 
and Tasmania. The split spread that 
same year to Queensland, the only 
state in which the ALP had hereto- 
fore remained intact. The state 
Premier, all but one cabinet minister 
and several state MPs were expelled 
from the ALP and _ subsequently 
formed the Queensland Labor party, 
thus far unaffiliated to the DLP. 


The repercussions in Queensland 
are far from over. Most recently, the 
president of that state’s ALP branch, 
J. Bukowski, who had led the move 
to expel the dissidents, was himself 
suspended from the party. It is 
ironical that he is now retaliating 
against the party leadership by re- 
peating the charge of CP domina- 
tion, as alleged by the DLP. 
Bukowski’s suspension represents a 
very serious breach, because he is 
a leader of Australia’s biggest trade 
union, the Australian Workers’ 
Union, which is immensely powerful 
in Queensland. 

The political split has also vitally 
affected the trade-union movement it- 
self. Most of the unions have re- 
mained with Evatt, though a number 
refuse to affiliate with either the ALP 
or the DLP until political unity is 
restored. Inside the unions, Evatt men 
have allied themselves with Com- 
munists on so-called unity tickets to 
share union positions to which their 
candidates are elected. 

Such alliances are forbidden by 
Labor’s rules and traditions, and the 
ALP Federal Executive, for all its 
past complaisance, is now consider- 
ing action against them, in the 
realization that unity tickets have cost 
Labor many votes in Commonwealth 
elections. For their part, the Com- 
munist-controlled unions are threat- 
ening to withhold funds from ALP 
political campaigns if the Labor 
Executive moves against the unity 
tickets. 

The stresses and strains that are 
beginning to appear in the ALP may 
result in a further split. The ALP’s 
right wing would probably be pre- 
pared to go a long way in the direc- 
tion of DLP demands for non-co- 
operation with Communists in the 
party and trade unions and for an 
anti-Communist foreign policy. And 
there seems little doubt that the only 
hope for the restoration of Labor 
strength in Australia is through the 
creation of an organizational link, 
or at least some sort of close coopera- 
tion, between the ALP right wing 
and the DLP. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Carr’s History of Soviet Russia 


Socialism in One Country, 1924-26. 
By Edward Hallett Carr. 
Macmillan. 557 pp. $7.50. 


Tuis ts the fifth volume of Carr’s 
History of Soviet Russia and the first 
of three volumes under the title So- 
cialism in One Country. It contains, 
as introduction, four chapters on the 
background to the period 1924-26, 
the last of which is made up of per- 
sonal sketches of Leon Trotsky, 
Gregori Zinoviev, Leo Kamenev, 
Nikolai Bukharin and Joseph Stalin. 
The rest of the book consists of an 
economic history of the period, the 
largest section being devoted to ag- 
riculture. There is a wealth of source 
references and an adequate index. 
The two subsequent volumes are to 
deal respectively with the inner Party 
struggle and political and constitu- 
tional developments, and with for- 
eign relations. 

Of one of the earlier volumes a 
British wrote, “One is 
amazed to see how a single historian 
has managed to sift critically such a 
tremendous mass of material and, 
far from getting lost in it, succeeded 
in producing an admirably clear 
analysis of the revolutionary drama.” 

Succeeding volumes have served to 
increase one’s admiration of Carr’s 
remarkable tour de force. But while 
all pay tribute to the compelling 
power of his scholarship and to the 
brilliance of his exposition, there are 
aspects of his work which, in some 
quarters, have met with a certain 
reserve. This may to some extent be 
due to Carr’s choice of title. 

His History of Soviet Russia is, 
perhaps, not so much a history of 
Russia in the Soviet era as a history 
of the problems and achievements 
of the Soviet leadership as revealed 
in contemporary published Soviet 
material. Of unpublished material it 
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may be noted that while Carr has 
consulted the Trotsky Archives at 
Harvard, with the valuable light that 
they throw on the quarrels at the top, 
he makes no mention of the Smolensk 
Archive, with its revelations on life 
in the Russian countryside. 

It may sometimes be felt that 
Carr’s particular approach may have 
led him to take over certain general 
assumptions of contemporary and 
subsequent Soviet writers which are 
open to question. There are instances 
in the background chapters of the 
current volume. 

To speak of “the revolution from 
below which carried the Bolsheviks 
to victory in October 1917” does less 
than justice to the Bolshevik mas- 
tery of the technique of the coup 
@ état. 

To say “the peasantry had saved 
the revolution in the civil war” 
leaves out of account the millions of 
peasants who deserted from the Red 
Army and the many thousands who 
took up arms against it. Again there 
is the apparent acceptance of the 
Soviet myth of the progressive de- 
moralization over the subsequent 
years of the “heroic” proletariat of 
the capitals in 1917. Lenin, in one of 
his last speeches, throws doubt on 
the Russian workers’ claims to be 
considered as a proletariat: “In pres- 
ent day Russia . . . those who go into 
the factories are not proletarians, but 
every sort of casual element.” Carr 
(on the same page) speaks of the 
Russian proletariat, such as it was, 
as having been “subjected to a long 
process of quantitive and qualitative 
deterioration.” 

It is true that there were consid- 
erably fewer workers in the big fac- 


tories in the early ’20s than there 
had been in 1917. But this was be- 
cause those with the strongest ties 
with the countryside had gone back 
to their villages. Those who remained 
were less peasant and more “prole- 
tarian” than the general average at 
the time of the revolutions. The de- 
mands and aims put out by the 
Kronstadt insurgents in 1921 show a 
greater degree of maturity and po- 
litical sense than any put out by a 
purely working class group four 
years previously. (It is to be regretted 
that Carr has had so little to say 
about Kronstadt.) What was really 
troubling Lenin was that by the early 
’20s the workers were losing faith in 
the Communist party bosses and were 
beginning to think for themselves. 
In his chapter on Class and Party, 
Carr writes: “The role of the Bolshe- 
vik party and the hypertrophy of its 
power were thus a direct outcome of 
the isolated victory of the proletarian 
revolution in a country whose re- 
tarded economic and political devel- 
opment failed to provide the condi- 
tions postulated by Marx . . . the 
Russian workers lacked even the ele- 
mentary technical and political train- 
ing which the advanced capitalism 
and democracy of western countries 
had provided. In the absence of ac- 
tive support from the proletariats of 


the west . . . the Russian proletariat } 


was powerless to secure and consoli- 
date the results of the victory . . - 
The Party stepped into the gap.” So 
far so good. 

But are we to understand by this 
that Lenin would have been prepared 
to share with an “advanced” Western 
proletariat his assumed role of sole 
ultimate guardian of Marxist truth or 
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jis supreme command of a disci- 
glined Party whose task it was to 
implement and enforce his interpre- 
tion? All that we know of Lenin 
makes such a supposition most un- 
likely. In the event, as is implicit 
throughout Carr’s account though 
never explicitly emphasized, the doc- 
rine of the absolute ideological and 
political supremacy of the top leader- 
ship, through all the twists and turns 


of the Party line, was one of Lenin’s 
main legacies to his successors. It was 
indeed an essential condition of the 
Party leadership’s survival. 

With this reserve as to the author’s 
approach it remains only to be said 
that the first volume of Socialism in 
One Country is as stimulating and as 
informative as its predecessors, and 
is a masterly book. In particular, it 
will earn the gratitude of all who are 


deterred by the formidable complexi- 
ties of the Soviet economy in the 
early ’20s. Carr’s command of the 
forbidding mass of source material 
and his clarity of exposition have 
produced an account that the spe- 
cialist will respect and that the lay- 
man will find of absorbing interest. 
His series may not be a definitive his- 
tory of Soviet Russia, but it is a 
splendid achievement. 





James 


The Pistol. 
By James Jones. 
Scribner. 158 pp. $3.00. 


THIs LITTLE BOOK is beyond ques- 
tion the best of James Jones’ three 
novels to date. Since I must hasten 
to add that it is not a particularly 
striking or memorable piece of work, 
it is incumbent on me to explain 
why it is possible to make two such 
apparently contradictory statements 
about one of America’s best-known 
writers. 

The trouble is that Jones became 
well-known for the wrong reasons. 
With the fantastic and dispropor- 
tionate success of his first book, an 
intermittently interesting but un- 
fortunately overblown and sentimen- 
tal novel about peacetime soldiers 
and their women, he underwent the 
fate that is reserved for all the young 
stars in the American firmament. 
Money and praise were lavished on 
him at least a decade before he had 
eared them, and he set to work 
on a second novel which, when it 
finally appeared last year, was recog- 
nized as a disaster by virtually every 
serious critic. I do not think I ex- 
aggerate when I say that Some Came 
Running could hardly have been ac- 
cepted or published if it had been 
submitted by an unknown young 
author, or perhaps by any author 
other than Jones. A grotesque in- 
flation of all the juvenilia of his first 
novel, a truly awful jumble of half- 


baked ideas expressed in semi-literate 
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Jones’ Magic Pistol 
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English, it seemed to mark in a 
peculiarly terrible and a peculiarly 
American way the distortion and 
destruction of what might have been, 
under different circumstances, a 
worthwhile and interesting talent. 

Now, however, The Pistol has ap- 
peared, and the critics have been so 
astonished to find Jones capable of 
expressing himself in reasonably ac- 
ceptable English, of telling a simple 
story in a reasonable number of 
pages, and of not boring them stiff, 
that they have tended to overpraise 
it as they did his first novel. It is 
of course a great relief and a positive 
pleasure for the apprehensive reader 
to discover that Jones can hold the 
attention without torturing the 
language, treating his characters as 
though they were particularly un- 
pleasant footnotes in Krafft-Ebing, 
or wallowing in half-digested philoso- 
phy like a drunken undergraduate. 
But it does not follow that The Pistol 
is an extraordinary novel, except per- 
haps to the diligent historian of 
American fiction. 

As a matter of fact, this can be 
considered a well-written book only 
by courtesy, or by contrast with 
its predecessor. It is simple but not 
graceful, short but not compact, and 
it bristles with sentences like the fol- 
lowing, about which one can only 
wonder as to whether it is the gram- 


mar or the diction which is more 
cavalierly handled: 

“There was not a single man be- 
low the first three grades at Makapoo 
who was not willing to risk the far- 
off future of potential Jap patrols, in 
order to partake of these small, but 
to them luxurious, benefits of now.” 

The story concerns the efforts of 
a young soldier, Pfc. Richard Mast, 
to keep for his own a pistol which 
has been issued to him just before 
the Japanese bombing of Pearl 
Harbor. In the confusion which fol- 
lows the attack, young Mast is not im- 
mediately requested to return the 
pistol, and comes to hope, as he is 
shunted about and the days go by, 
that it may really be his forever. 
Two facts are impressed upon us over 
and over: first, that a personally- 
owned pistol was an item of enormous 
prestige in the Army in the era be- 
fore World War II, and second, that 
a high school diploma (which Mast 
possessed) was almost as rare in 
that Army. 

Even though the immediate danger 
of a Japanese landing on Hawaii re- 
cedes, Mast cherishes the belief—as 
do his envious fellow-soldiers—that 
possession of the pistol will give him 
the best possible defense against a 
Japanese samurai attack; in time, 
of course, the weapon acquires an al- 
most mystical significance. Mast 
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spurns offers of money for it, loses 
it several times by trickery and re- 
gains it the same way, and finally 
has to fight for it with his fists and 
his feet against a bigger, stronger 
man. He emerges victorious—until 
the supply clerk who had originally 
issued it to him comes back to re- 
claim it. 

What Jones seems to be saying 
is that man in modern war still 
clings to the notion of his individu- 
ality and his personality and his 


ability to survive as a man, but that 
Authority will in the end supplant 
that notion, since victory can be 
gained only at the expense of the 
individual. To his credit, Jones does 
not bear down hard on the symbol- 
ism, and indeed leaves his story 
open to a number of interpretations. 
Unfortunately, however, he does bear 
down, at tedious length in so short a 
book, on the magical efficacy of the 
pistol, and on Mast’s education, 
which his fellow-soldiers believe en- 





titles him to a desk job and them 
to his pistol. 

If this book were the first novel 
of a young author, we should surely 
be entitled to call it highly suggestive 
and promising, despite certain awk. 
wardnesses. And perhaps that is pre- 
cisely what we ought to say about 
it at this point, if it be understood 
that there is no intention thereby of 
patronizing Jones. Let us hope that 
he is at the threshold of a fine new 
career. 





Life and the Disillusioned Writer 


Anecdotes of Destiny. 
By Isak Dinesen. 
Random House. 244 pp. $3.75. 


IsaK DINESEN, who has a deserved- 
ly high reputation, works in a form 
as old as the Bible; her parables 
imitate those master story tellers. 
Taken as a whole, the five tales in 
her recently published Anecdotes of 
Destiny constitute an allegory, a 
favorite literary mode of medieval 
writers. On the first level, the destiny 
is Miss Dinesen’s own: to be a writer. 
Each story throws light on a phase 
of her career; together they constitute 
an allegory of her view of herself as 
a disillusioned writer. 

But on the second level, writing 
is art and Art in turn is a symbol 
of Truth. Aspiring to know the truth 
about life is a parable of Anyman 
striving toward something greater 
than himself. Miss Dinesen views her- 
self as a failure, but she fails not 
because of any personal incompetence 
but because Anyman who strives is 
bound by his fate to fail. 

In one tale, “The Ring,” 
bride gives her wedding ring to a 
murderer. “With this lost ring she 
had wedded herself to something. To 
what? To poverty, persecution, total 
loneliness. To the sorrows and the 
sinfulness of this earth.” Thus Isak 
Dinesen symbolizes her rejection of 
security and happiness, her alliance 
with sorrow and suffering. And this 


a new 
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is not only art, but the substance 
of art. 

“Tempests” is a parable of Miss 
Dinesen’s coming of age as a writer 
and her subsequent dedication to Art, 
not success. The heroine, an actress, 
saves the ship on which she and her 
troupe are traveling by an act of 
rash courage. Feted and loved by 
all, taken into the wealthy ship- 
owner’s house, she blossoms into a 
lovely young woman, enraptured with 
life because she is loved. The death 
of a sailor boy wrecks the idyll. As 
the actress gazes at the face of the 
corpse, true knowledge of life, not 
art, sinks into her. In the real world 
there is danger, death and sorrow. 

This is Miss Dinesen’s evaluation 
of herself at the height of her career: 
She was this actress, a false heroine, 
falsely secure, spurious, presump- 
tuous, deluded. She relinquishes all 
at once: love, happiness and security, 
and asks her mentor, an old actor- 
director, to take her away. She asks 
him why things are so disastrous and 
he replies: 

“We must never question—it is the 
others shall come questioning us— 
it is our noble privilege to answer . . . 
the questions of a baffled and divided 
humanity. And ne’er ourselves to 
ask.” And what do we get out of 


it? “In return? In return we get 
the world’s distrust—and our dire 
loneliness. And nothing else.” 

Now we see what Isak Dinesen 
believes to have been her destiny: 
that she must write, and that worldly 
success is no sign of great art. In 
“Babette’s Feast” Miss Dinesen de- 
scribes the effect of her writing on 
people, that is, of art on society. 
The artist is pictured now as an older 
woman who once stood on the ram- 
parts in Paris; now she is ending 
her days in Norway, among austere 
Sectarians who have renounced the 
pleasures of this world for the sake 
of fulfillment in the next. She pre- 
pares a feast using 10,000 francs 
won in a French lottery. 

What is this feast but Miss Dine- 
sen’s stories? A magnificent dinner 
consisting of exotic, rare food and 
drink prepared for people who have 
lost the art of living, people who are 
characterized as hypocritical, barren, 
immobile, dissatisfied. Eating Bab- 
ette’s food, they become transfigured: 
They laugh, they believe they under- 
stand their life. “The vain illusions 
of this earth had dissolved before 
their eyes like smoke, and they had 
seen the universe as it really is.” 

But no one acknowledges Babette’s 
hand in this. She sits alone on 4 
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chopping block, surrounded by 
greasy pots and pans. She will never 
return to Paris, to the real world, 
and it is not only that her capital is 
exhausted—her whole world is dead. 
So Isak Dinesen views herself to- 
day, at the end of her life. 

This tale is especially touching be- 
cause of the bitterness that pervades 
it. All the people here are very old; 
they have seen their world change, 
disintegrate and fail. Neither revolu- 
tion in Paris nor Sectarianism in 
Norway survives. Only loss and ruin 
and illusion remain. 

The fourth tale, “The Immortal 
Story,” questions writing as such, not 
only her own, but Art itself. Are 
stories in any way an approximation 
of reality? Can the writer really tell 
the truth about life? The parable 
works out the question of the rela- 
tionship between truth and reality, 
a serious question for man, but an 
absolutely crucial one for the artist. 

Now the metaphor of the even 
more aged writer is an old, rich, 
powerful and desolate Cantonese 
tea trader, Mr. Clay, who is avid 
for true stories. Clay remembers, 
for example, the immortal story 
of the rich man who cannot beget a 
son and hires a sailor to lie with 
his wife. His clerk, Elishama, knows 
the tale and says it is a myth; every- 
one all over the world knows the 
tale and therefore it is not true. Then 
are no stories true? Clay determines 
to make at least one story real. He 
will hire the sailor and the girl, and 
arrange the supper party and the 
bedchamber. A wearying trollop, Vir- 
ginie, and a sailor, Paul, are hired. 
Together the lovers will be working 
out the facts of romances. 

It is not only Miss Dinesen’s 
canon, but Literature itself that is 
undergoing the experiment. And it 
is more than Art, it is the meaning of 
life that is being tested: the prophecy 
of ultimate joy, the possibility of con- 
tinuity, the existence of love or of 
Paradise, the ability of man to shape 
reality. Should all this fail, we can 
understand why Miss Dinesen views 
Destiny as essentially tragic. 
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The scene in the bedroom is one of 
awakening to the facts of love. It 
is not romance; it is earthquake. 
Virginie’s only concern is that Paul 
might not view her in the morning 
light. She is old, worn, not a young, 
innocent, pure maiden. Paul keeps 
his eyes closed in despair and so 
never actually sees his mistress. 
Elishama, arriving the next day, finds 
old Clay seated, sagged, bodiless— 
in fact, dead. So this old man who 
thought to change fable into fact 
was himself a puppet in a higher 
hand. 

Then what of the story itself? Can 
procreation between a Paul and a 
Virginie bring anything to birth? 
Elishama tells the sailor: “Now you 
can tell the story!” The first shock 
comes in Paul’s reply: “What story?” 
And later he says, “But that story is 
not in the least like what happened 
to me.” And finally, “To whom could 
I tell it? Who in the world would 
believe it if I told it?” The sailor 
gives Elishama a shell for Virginie. 
What does the shell contain? The 
sound of the sea. The tale ends here, 
but the meaning is explained in the 
final story, “The Diver.” 

This retells the story of Icarus. A 
gifted, pure young man who believes 
in angels wishes to construct wings 
so that he may fly among them. He 
fails and becomes instead a pearl 
diver—Elnazred the happy. This 
pearl diver is the final Isak Dinesen. 
He has learned the meaning of life 
at the bottom of the sea, not from 
people but from a fish. Elnazred re- 
peats what the fish told him: 

“We have no hands, so cannot con- 
struct anything at all, and are never 
tempted by vain ambition to alter 
anything whatever in the universe of 
the Lord. We sow not and toil not; 
therefore no estimates of ours will 
turn out wrong, and no expectations 
fail. The greatest amongst us. . . 
have reached perfect darkness. . . . 
How will real security be obtained by 
a creature ever anxious about the 
direction in which he moves .. . ? 
How can equilibrium be obtained 
by a creature which refuses to give 


up the idea of hope and risk? .. . 
Our experience has proved to us, as 
your own will some time do it to you, 
that one may quite well float without 
hope, aye, that one will even float 
better without it.” 

Thus it is not only her failure as 
a writer that is complete, but no 
stories are true and aspiration itself 
is an illusion. Equilibrium is the 
ideal state of existence. The only 
way to achieve equilibrium is to 
abandon hope, to try nothing. Not 
only Miss Dinesen, but man himself 
must realize that there is not even 
such a thing as reality. Art and life 
are in no way meaningful. 

It is a terrible discovery for a 
writer to make—that truths have 
nothing to do with life, that the liv- 
ing world can in no way traffic with 
the truth. Yet Miss Dinesen had made 
her commitment; she had dedicated 
herself to people, to the world of 
sin and poverty and misery and suf- 
fering. She confesses now that there 
was nothing there at all; there are 
no angels, no wings: life is an abso- 
lute and inevitable contradiction. 
This is the pessimism of O’Neill in 
The Iceman Cometh, the ironic bitter- 
ness of Shakespeare’s final plays. 

True, this contemporary writer has 
not kept pace with contemporary 
painters, sculptors, architects and 
composers. She has not created a new 
form in which to express her very 
modern thoughts and feelings about 
reality. That was the greatness of 
Joyce and Proust; that is the special 
grandeur of Faulkner in our time. 
They broke with traditional forms 
and created new containers, not for 
the sake of originality, but because 
their substance demanded it. 

Yet young writers can learn from 
Isak Dinesen. She expresses what we 
all sense to be true today. Now the 
task is to create a new form, to ac- 
cept with grace this Not-Truth and 
relinquish that last hold on the past 
—traditional forms (allegories, pica- 
resque novels, plotted novels, come- 
dies of manners) —and break through 
to a new form that is organically 
expressive of this new theme. 
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Poland and the “Thaw’ 


A Case History of Hope. 
By Flora Lewis. 
Doubleday. 267 pp. $3.95. 


OF THE THREE revolutions which 
broke out in countries of the Soviet 
bloc after World War I]—in East 
Germany, Poland and Hungary— 
only the Polish rebellion has so far 
been moderately successful. It started 
with ferment, at times reached gale 
force and is now steadily receding. 
Yet Poland under Wladislaw Gomulka 
is still the freest nation in the Soviet 
realm. Are her modest gains land- 
marks on the road to freedom? And 
are Polish events a pattern of future 
developments in other satellites? 

To the sizable literature that has 
tried to answer these questions, Flora 
Lewis’ book is an important con- 
tribution because the author centers 
her interest on the human aspects 
of the story, on the people’s reactions 
and on the psychological “climate.” 

The wife of a New York Times 
correspondent in Warsaw and a 
noted journalist in her own right, 
she spoke with numerous Communist 
and non-Communist Poles, and obvi- 
ously has a knack for making people 
talk. Her observations are always 
pertinent and her judgments, even 
when controversial, highly competent. 

Flora Lewis describes life in 
Poland in the early ’50s and the 
steady accumulation of sentiment 
which burst into the open in the 
Poznan riots in 1956. The deceptive 
surface calm had been maintained 
by the secret police, organized and 
directed by Russian experts. Soviet 
“advisers” were present in every 
government office; after the revolt of 
1956 it was discovered that in the 
Polish army the “advisers” had their 
own intelligence service and a secret 
radio transmitter to Moscow. In 
1956, average wages in Poland were 
lower than they had been in 1949, 
and popular sentiment, the author 
states, blamed this on the Russians, 
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Even the calm in the Party ranks 
was deceptive. Opposition to the Rus- 
sians, to the secret police and to the 
economic policy was gnawing at the 
“monolith.” Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev’s downgrading of Stalin 
at the 20th Party Congress had a 
more disrupting effect in the satellites 
than is often assumed. In the Party 
cell of Warsaw Radio the reading 
of Khrushchev’s speech took three 
hours. There were no questions and 
no interruptions, but four persons 
fainted and had to be carried out. 
In the provinces, Party life almost 
came to a standstill. 

Outside the Party, 
emptiness and hopelessness pervaded 
the nation whose history is punctu- 
ated by fights for independence. A 
generation of youth had been vic- 
timized by the imported regime. 
Marek Hlasko’s novel, The Eighth 
Day of the Week—a bestseller in 
Poland!—is frightening testimony to 
this process. Many frustrated youths 
“began to drink, brawl and whore.” 
But others began to think. Western 
influence, from rock ’n’ roll to criti- 
cism of Lenin, was_ spreading. 
Significantly, neither then nor later 
were there any symptoms of a desire 
to restore the pre-war semi-fascist 
regime. 

In Poland, as in Hungary, part of 
the youth, Flora Lewis says, was be- 
coming restless. “They began to 
know what they wanted. They began 
to talk about it themselves. In the 
small ways available, they began to 
do something about it.” For instance, 
the well-known student periodical Po 
Prostu (later suppressed), organized 
clubs for young intellectuals who met 
under the banner “Thinking has a 
colossal future.” There is hardly a 
more explosive slogan in the whole 
Soviet world, 


frustration, 





Flora Lewis describes the joy with 
which the Hungarian revolt was re. 
acted to in Poland. Demonstrating 
crowds carried the Hungarian 
along with the Polish. Clothes, 
medicine and blood for Hungary 
were offered by millions of Poles, 
A kind of anti-Soviet international 
was forming within the Soviet em. 
pire. 

Gomulka’s advent to power seemed 
to inaugurate a new era. The “Polish 
road to socialism,” the decollectiviza- 
tion of farms, the legalization of re- 
ligion, the dismantling of the radio 
jamming station were certainly 
revolutionary reforms. But is Flora 
Lewis’ suggestion that Poland was 
becoming “a nation with many 
voices” not exaggerated? Since then, 
most of the few voices permitted to 
be heard have been silenced, and 
many of the hopes placed in Gomulka 
have been frustrated. 

Flora Lewis describes Gomulka as 
a strong and sincere statesman sur- 
rounded by “liberal” Communists 
aspiring to democratic reforms; un- 
like Imre Nagy, she says, he is a 
realist who is aware of the limits im- 
posed by the Soviet Union. A change 
in Poland and the other satellites, she 
suggests, has become inevitable, and 
“the question is how: in peace or 
in violence?” While she considers 
that it is too early to draw final 
conclusions from the Polish develop. 
ments, she builds her “case of hope” 
on the “liberal” Communists who 
have come to understand the value 
of “democracy, freedom and justice.” 

It is unfortunate, even tragic, that 
Soviet history and the course of 
events in Poland do not support this 
hope. Political “thaws” have occurred 
in the USSR several times since 


Lenin’s NEP. Each time the thaw} 


was followed by a new freeze, be- 
cause the relaxation of dictator- 
ship, however limited, immediately 
loosened forces which tended t 
transgress the limits of the thaw by 
undermining the political monopoly 
of the Party. This is the limit beyond 
which no Communist, liberal o 
orthodox, will go, and this is why 
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Gomulka has traveled, since 1956, 
such a long road back to totalitarian- 
jm and has fully accepted the ag- 
gressive and “anti-revisionist” line 


of the recent 21st Party Congress in 
Moscow. He differs from Imre Nagy 
not only in being realistic, but also 
in that Nagy was beginning to speak 


not like a “liberal,” but like an ex- 
Communist. A “case of hope” that 
hinges on Communist “liberals” is 
not a strong case. 








The Puerto Ricans in New York 


Island in the City. 
By Dan Wakefield. 
Houghton Mifflin. 278 pp. $4.00. 


SOME WEEKS AGO, a New York 
taxi driver spilled much emotion and 
verbosity over a trapped customer, 
heatedly discussing two local kid- 
nappings which occurred within a 
few days of each other. The Italian 
woman who took a newborn infant 
out of a hospital nursery was real 
pathetic, he said, it was a tragic thing 
that, lacking her own children, she 
was driven to such a pitiable act. 
“That Puerto Rican woman, though, 
the one who stole the other baby, 
she’s a crazy criminal and she should 
be killed.” Both women were obvious- 
ly in some way demented, but the 
Puerto Rican drew all the wrath. 

This unbalanced attitude can be 
found among many New Yorkers. 
They live in an uneasy city spotted 
with zoos of semi-humans, some light, 
some dark, whose speech is a high 
rattle of impure Spanish, whose 
young are armed with zip guns and 
hypodermic needles, who, if uncaged, 
will ruin our houses, drain our wel- 
fare funds and corrupt our young. 

To tell these people that the same 
statements were made about the Irish, 
the Italians, the Jews and the Ger- 
mans when they came to New York 
in conspicuous numbers and that the 
city derives much of its essential na- 
ture from such emigrations is to 
clicit: “Yea, but that’s different.” 
And it is. Jewish slums and Irish 
gangs have become safely embalmed 
in recent history, while the Puerto 
Rican ghettos exist and grow, 
threatening to the frightened. 

Against such a wall of prejudice, 
Dan Wakefield has launched his own 
very partisan book—angry, pitying, 
Passionately involved. After having 
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lived in and experienced the am- 
bience and common events of Spanish 
Harlem, he selects the most formid- 
able evils attributed to the Puerto 
Ricans, examines their indigenous 
roots and throws the evils back into 
our American faces. With vivid de- 
tail, often in the shaming words of 
his friends and neighbors, he takes 
us through the labyrinth of traps 
which make a Puerto Rican’s life. 
Here are the bows to white suprem- 
acy, which makes the darkest of a 
family its lowliest member; here is 
a religion of desperation which 
reaches, like Haitian voodoo, into 
any potential source of protection— 
spiritualism, magic potions, the balm 
of traditional Catholic rites, the im- 
mediacy of Pentecostal communica- 
tion. 

Wakefield pulls us into the dark 
world of drug addiction: The addict 
stalked and lured by pushers who 
must earn their own “junk” by sell- 
ing to others; the sickening frustra- 
tion of trying to find a cure in an 
ignorant, indifferent city; and the 
knowing children who can write in- 
formed compositions about drugs. 

Gang violence, not an import but 
a home-grown product, is sharply 
etched, mainly in the words of the 
young warriors. 

The author discusses the confusion 
and inept improvisations which 
make the erratic: design of East Har- 
lem schooling—the paucity of bi- 
lingual teachers, the excessive crowd- 
ing which affords fewer rather than 
the extra hours of teaching these 
children need, the defeats of trying 
to cope with subjects taught in a 
poorly comprehended language. 


Reviewed by Kate Simon 
Author, “New York—Places 
and Pleasures” 


The attack continues through the 
sweatshop labor of the women at 
low salaries, those salaries reduced 
for reasons unexplained and accepted 
by people unprepared to cope with 
the complexities of victimization. 
Practices of non-union bosses are 
described: The playing of one group 
of women against another, the care- 
fully selected and well-timed acts of 
paternalism, also the rapacity of 
racket unions whose “sweetheart con- 
tracts” have made the Puerto Rican 
worker suspicious of all trade 
unions. 

We are taken to slum houses which 
were often advanced in decay when 
the Puerto Ricans came to them and 
which became garbage heaps when 
they were subdivided, and conse- 
quently smart 
American money navigating cosily in 
the leniency of housing regulations. 

All this Wakefield recounts in the 
white heat, vibrant color and occa- 
sional injudicious statement of the 
ardent propagandist—as his story 
should be told. The major flaw is not 
that of the author, but in the method 
of publicizing his material as a book. 
It will be bought and read, probably, 
by those already converted; the 
prejudiced will resist this attempt at 
a cure. Possibly it should be forced 
on them in the form of broadsides, 
as paragraphs in the “Subway Sun” 
and school papers, as ads in buses, 
serialized in the tabloids and cut 
up into television playlets. Maybe 
then WNYC’s signing-off statement, 
“Where 8 million live in peace and 
harmony and enjoy the benefits of 
democracy,” will sound a little less 
hollow. 


overcrowded, by 
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DEAR EDITOR 


AN END TO INNOCENCE 


I enjoyed Leslie Fiedler’s articles on Walt 
Whitman (NL, March 2 and 9). I regard 
Fiedler as one of the foremost modern in- 
terpreters of America’s greatest poet. But the 
trouble is that both of Fiedler’s articles were 
published under the title, “Walt Whitman Re- 
considered.” Now that is the title of my book 
on Walt, published in 1955. 

It seems to me only fair that the NL should 
therefore publish this letter under the heading 
An End to Innocence, the title of a first-rate 
book by Fiedler. 
New York City 


Leslie Fiedler’s innocence remains intact. The 


RicHARD CHASE 


title for his articles was based on a reconsidera- 
tion by the editors.—Ed. 


INDONESIA 


After reading Harry Goldberg’s article, “Indo- 
nesia in Turmoil” (NL, February 2), I can 
only express disillusionment and doubt as to 
the author’s sincerity and integrity. I do not 
expect him to be on the side of the Central 
Government, but I do expect him to refrain 
from relying on one source of information only. 

I regret to say that I cannot give adequate 
and correct information as regards the military 
situation either. I wholeheartedly agree with 
Goldberg when he says that the Indonesian 
rebels have not been completely defeated. Only 
an ignorant observer would think otherwise. If 
the French Army, equipped with the most mod- 
ern weapons and rated as one of the best in 
the world, is not able to wipe out the National 
Liberation army in Algeria, I do not see any 
reason why the Indonesian army should be ex- 
pected to be one hundred per cent successful 
in putting down the rebellion. The situation 
is more complicated by the terrain. Sumatra, 
West Java, North and South Celebes are full 
of heavy jungles and high mountains. This 
makes it very difficult indeed to combat the 
guerrillas. 

In spite of this, I would like to question the 
accuracy of Goldberg’s source of information. 
I do not want to underestimate the strength of 
the rebels, but I like to have facts, not opinion. 

With regard to the ban on numerous Chinese 
organizations, may | point out that the Indo- 
nesian Government 
Chinese Kuomintang organizations have been 
involved in the Indonesian rebellion. Weapons 
as well as other materials furnished to the rebels 
from Formosa and later captured by Indonesian 
Government troops are sufficient proof that the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime is helping the rebel 
movement and thus is interfering in domestic 
Indonesian affairs. I regret to say that Gold- 
berg fails to mention the Central Government’s 


bans them because these 





reason for prohibiting the Kuomintang organi. 
zations. 

If you asked me why the Indonesian Govern. 
ment did not crack down on the supporters 
of Red China, I would ask you “should any 
government which declares itself democratic 
suppress the followers of any party or group 
which does not advocate the overthrow of the 
government by force?” If Goldberg would an. 
swer “yes” to this, I am afraid I fail to see 
where he draws the line between Communist 
and democratic methods. 

The Indonesians do not doubt the aims of 
the The Indonesian Government 
would show its determination to fight again if 
the Communists tried to repeat their coup by 
force as it happened in Madiun in 1948. 

If Goldberg would like to know more about 
that abortive Communist coup, he should read 
the famous book by Prof. George Kahin, of 
Cornell University, Nationalism and Revolution 
in Indonesia. 


New York City 


Communists. 


J. Munanr 


Harry Goldberg replies: 

Mr. Muhadi would have done better to have 
left “sincerity” and “integrity” out of it. After 
all, he knows nothing about me, my character 
or my record in regard to Indonesia. Would 
he be surprised if I referred him to his Am- 
bassador, Mukarto, for the “purity” of my 
bona fides? Or even, perhaps, to Ahmed 
Sukarno himself, whom I saw and talked with 
and who invited me back to Indonesia. Whether 
he would do so now—after this article—I have 
no way of knowing, but I might mention that 
this article is not the first critical one I’ve 
written about Sukarno and Indonesian develop- 
ments and that Sukarno had seen articles of 
mine criticizing him before he extended the 
invitation to me to return. 

All this only to indicate to Muhadi that I’m 
not considered an “enemy” by his representa 
tives in this country. The best friends are not 
yes-men but those who, out of friendship, speak 
their minds frankly and sharply if they think 
the situation warrants it and I think that the 
present situation certainly does warrant it. 

As to the military situation, since Muhadi 
agrees with me as to the extent and continv- 
ation of the guerrilla warfare there’s no point 
in re-emphasising it except to say that I have 
not judged on the basis of facts furnished only 
by one side. I have checked on the claims of 
both sides by the testimony of impartial ob- 
servers and journalists on and around the 
scene of operations. 

As regards the crackdown against the anti- 
Communist Chinese, I repeat it is a melancholy 
spectacle which does no credit to the demo 
cratic pretensions of Djakarta’s leaders today. 
The claims about Formosa’s purported inter 
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erence are highly colored and exaggerated and 
have been officially denied by the Nationalist 
Chinese regime. But even, for the sake of argu- 
went, accepting the charge at its face value, 
on what basis of logic, international law or 
democratic decency, is the entire anti-Com- 
munist Chinese population of Indonesia so 
cruelly brought to task for the purported act of 
2 government a thousand miles away? Are all 
these thousands of innocents who have lived 
for years, decades, generations in Indonesia to 
be held guilty and be punished for some act 
that a foreign government is supposed to have 
perpetrated, just because they happen to share 
an anti-Communist attitude with that govern- 
ment? Have all these people been found guilty 
of concrete acts against the Government of 
Indonesia? To ask the question is to laugh the 
whole business out of court. The present lead- 
ets in Djakarta are vying with the Communist 
overlords of Russia and China in pressing the 
nefarious theory of “guilt by association,” a 
theory repugnant to the tenets of civilized 
humanity. 

Finally, I need no elementary education as 
to Madiun or Kahin’s book. I know Kahin, saw 
and talked with him recently at Cornell, before 
his departure for Indonesia, and his book is 
on my shelf, read years ago. And as to Madiun, 
I myself have frequently pointed to Madiun as 
a warning never to be forgotten. And if Sukarno 
and the others are so clear as to the threat 
posed by the Communists and have no doubt 
as to their aims, why Ali’s cooperation with 
them during his government, why the com- 
placency in regard to them all these last tew 
years, why has Sukarno included them in his 
National Advisory Council? Why are they still 
there? 

My only concern is the welfare of Indonesia 
and its people. I have had, and still have, 
friends on both sides of the struggle. I don’t 
believe, and never will, that the “other side” 
is composed of traitors, as Djakarta would have 
us believe. It is tragic that Indonesians are 
shooting down Indonesians. It is above all 
necessary to stop this disastrous civil war which 
is unsettling the country, driving it to economic 
bankruptcy and, above all, irreparably dividing 
the country on the basis of ineradicable hatreds. 


@ Surely there must be enough sane and cool 


patriots in Djakarta able to force an end to 


hy fratricidal strife on a mutually satisfactory 
asis, 


COMMUNISM IN ASIA 


Hugo Jaeckel’s review of our book, The 
Usly American (NL, January 5), was generally 
unfavorable. With this we have no quarrel. 
astes differ. But on one important point 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Jaeckel is either foolish or excessively ideologi- 
cal. Here we will quarrel with him. 

Jaeckel states that we have missed the im- 
portant fact that the Communist revolution 
in Asia is occurring in the cities. He states, 
“It is not the villages that transmit the waves 
of neutralism and nationalism now galvanizing 
that continent.” If Jaeckel has had experience 
in Asia, that statement is foolish. If he has not, 
it represents a kind of grotesque dedication to 
a vagrant part of Marxism. This is the notion 
that the revolution has to start and be based 
in the cities. Jaeckel’s ideological purity may 
be intact, but his knowledge of history is both 
thin and inaccurate. 

Surely Jaeckel must be aware that the Com- 
munist revolution has been successful in two 
countries which were overwhelming agrarian in 
character: Russia and China. But if he has seen 
or heard of the fighting around Dien Bien Phu, 
Communist organization in Malaya, the organi- 
zational structure of the Huks in the Philip- 
pines, and still believes that his statement is 
correct, he should be honest with himself. He 
is an ideologue, not an observer. 

Berkeley, Calif. Eucene Burbick 
Department of Political Science 
University of California 


Hugo Jaeckel replies: 

I wish Eugene Burdick had spent a little 
less time on me, and a little more on my re- 
view. Nowhere do I state that the Communist 
revolution in Asia is occurring in the cities. I 
praised the book’s portrayal of rural Point- 
Four work (and noted its importance) but 
felt the almost exclusive emphasis on Com- 
munists and peasants poorly interpreted our 
responsibilities in the area. The lack I de- 
fined was the failure to deal seriously with 
Asian neutralism and nationalism, represented 
(I said) by the generally “non-Communist” 
leadership in the cities “and towns.” It is in 
this context that the sentence Burdick puts in 
quotes must be read. 

Neutralists govern half the countries in free 
Asia and form major opposition groups in the 
remaining half. Overwhelmingly, their leader- 
ship is composed of professional elements in 
the new middle class, whose emergence is 
one of the most striking facts about Asia today. 
Equally striking is the migration from villages 
to urban communities—incapable, generally, of 
employing or housing it adequately. This ex- 
plains a substantial part of the accompanying 
nationalist frenzy. 

Neutralism can’t be wished away. The book 
has an episode that refers to a neutralist gov- 
ernment. In it, an able American is about to 
win Indian consent to an offer of U.S. H-bombs. 
He fails when a foolish American injures 
Indian sensibilities. 
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THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Nobody has to tell you why 
you want peace. You see it in 
your child’s eyes and hear it in 
her laughter. 


But just wanting peace won’t 
hep it. You need to back your 
wanting with money. Peace 
costs money. 


Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money saved 
by individuals to help keep our 
economy strong. 





Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your coun- 
try, make you a Partner in 
strengthening America’s Peace 
Power. 

The chart below shows how 
the bonds you buy will earn 
money for you. But the most 
important thing they earn is 
peace. 

Think it over. Are you buy- 
ing as many as you might? 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
ANNOUNCES A PUBLIC FORUM 


at the 
CARNEGIE RECITAL HALL 
154 West 57th Street 





Wednesday, April 1, 8:30 p.m. 











The Limits of Reason 


Chairman: 


ERNEST NAGEL, Columbia University 


Author, Sovereign Reason 


Panelists: 


WILLIAM BARRETT, New York University 


Author, Irrational Man 


CHARLES FRANKEL, Columbia University 
Author, The Case for Modern Man 











Admission: $1.50 
PLEASE NOTE: No standing is permitted in Carnegie Recital Hall. To avoid disappointment order your tickets early. 


The Tamiment Institute 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send ..... tickets at $1.50 each for admission to April | forum. Make check payable to Carnegie 
Hall Box Office. 
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